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FACT AND COMMERNT 





HAT the Spring offers in the way of new 
fabrics, new furniture, new wall papers 

is sufficient to gladden the hearts of decorators 
and dealers who realize that in order to do busi- 
ness in these “spotty” times they must stimulate 
buying by presenting novelties. In the heavy 
weight fabrics, for example, are 


IN THE offered a number of extremely 
SPRI..G interesting novelty weaves of 
MARKET French, German and Swedish 


ancestry made up in_ plaids, 
stripes, blocks and many geometrical patterns. 
The lighter weight, printed goods bear a variety 
of singular patterns following the Neo-classic 
and Modernistic trends and in these fabrics the 
color harmonies are far removed from the usual. 
The furnture and floor-covering industries are 
also in I'ne with productions marked more by 
their novelty than has been the case for several 
years. As for the wall papers,—one has only to 
examine any one of the leading lines to realize 
that in this field, too, effort has been made to 
present the fresh atmosphere which belongs to 
the new season, 

It would seem that the manufacturing 
branch of the industry has done its bit towards 
coaxing back prosperity. Now it’s up to the re- 
tail ends to do their share by intelligent merchan- 
dising and appealing advertising. 


HE interior decorators who in the long run 
make their marks are the men and women 
with ideas of how to do the usual things in an 
unusual manner, offering that soupcon of nov- 


elty which attracts and makes friends. Such 
men and women make of interior decoration a 

living art rather than the 
THE Decorator Static, even if superlatively 
AND IDEAS correct, thing which it tends 

to become in the hands of less 
gifted practitioners. They are the sponsors of 
the unusual arrangements, of the new combina- 
tion of styles which often become a vogue, and 
of the striking color schemes startlingly simple 
but extremely effective. 

The sources of inspiration for these fortu- 
nate individuals are many. Some—and I think 
these are in the minority—are inspired by study 
wholly within the precincts of their profession 
and by critical examination of not only the 
decorative work of the past but of the work of 
their contemporaries. As for the rest, they add 
to the study and criticism of the former group, 
a keen and observant interest in all the other 
facets of art and of life and draw therefrom 
the bulk of their ideas. 

“T get a heap of ideas,” one decorator told 
us, “from making the rounds of the picture gal- 
leries. Good paintings, especially those by the 
modern colorists, are full of suggestions if the 
decorator has the cleverness to translate the ar- 
tist’s exquisite color harmonies from pigment 
into fabrics.” 

Another man studies women’s gowns and 
from their lines receives those ideas for the drap- 
ing of windows which have brought 
him considerable fame. 

A woman decorator says that 
while listening to symphonic or- 
chestras she absorbs atmospheres 
which later she is able to reproduce 
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in the interiors of which she is the proudest. Yet 
another woman goes directly to Nature as her 
font of inspiration. 

And so it goes. If there is any lesson to be 
learned from all this it is that decorative ideas 
are not, as some may think, born entirely within 
the individual. Their germs come from outside 
—from life itseli—and the decorator who wants 
them must learn to observe life in relation to 
his calling and train himself to recognize the 
sought for ideas when, possibly in disguised form, 
they appear before him. 5. ey 11. 


OME of the importers are wondering what’s 
S become of all the trade ethics that were pro- 
pounded a few years ago. Some of 
the decorators proposed to clarify 
the trade atmosphere so that the 
wholesalers would 


AN IDEA 
SOMEHOW 
FORGOTTEN know exactly 

the class of trade they should 
handle as distinguished from a lot of poor re- 
lations in the business who were something of 
a nuisance. 

3ut things have changed since these views 
were agitated and some of the poor relations 
are doing quite well traveling to and fro with 
their dinner pails on odd jobs because they are 
giving actual service to thousands of people who 
just want replacement work who haven't the 
money for anything else and it’s pretty near 
time for the big decorators to again meet to- 
gether and look over the situation. 

Now you, Miss Decorator, what have you 
got to offer the public who are having a hard 
time to meet taxes and their grocer’s bills? 

What have you got besides that good taste 
that you have been peddling for so many years? 

Time was when people who appreciated 
your judgment were glad to meet you and pay 
for the luxury. But today it’s like offering 
beauty formulas to Hollywood where beauty is 
about the cheapest thing they’ve got. 

Good taste isn’t sufficient. 
common attribute. 


Today it’s a 
Forty years ago, yes. 
Women were still lingering in the influence of 
the Mid-Victorian. They didn’t know the Colo- 
nial or any other period, but today with all the 
books and magazines and art societies and lecture 
courses and schools of interior decoration, they 
understand; and even among poorer folks the 
movies have taught them a lot, so much so that 
when reverses come to a household innumerable 
women think of going into interior decoration 
as a means of livelhood, and the supply of talent 
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is so great that even the department stores are 
full of it. 

So good taste isn’t sufficient. A knowledge 
of the periods isn’t sufficient either. Years ago 
it meant a great deal: not now. 

The big department stores display millions 
of dollars worth of goods and the woman who 
used to go to the decorator for her goods thinks 
she can get along all right now, if furnished with 
the technique of the work room. So she’s looking 
to the practical upholsterer and practical cabinet- 
maker, and the decorator to hold this trade must 
also be practical. Most of them are. Those who 
are not have no place under present cozditions. 

And what’s become of the idea that the 
wholesaler should allow nobody in his show- 
room who hasn’t a definite place of business? It 
was aimed at the chiseler and it was all right un- 
der normal conditions, but today there are many 
worthy men and women who are entitled by 
their record to the recognition of the wholesale 
trade but who have been obliged to give up their 
shops and their offices to save rent and are doing 
business from their homes. Is the wholesaler 
supposed to add to their troubles by refusing 
them all recognition? 


NE of the New York department stores, and 
() not one of the very largest either, had in one 
day $18,000 worth of merchandise 
Tue Causes “returned”. An analysis of the 
OF cause which prompted the return of 
“ReturNs” the goods in the upholstery depart- 
ment showed that in many in- 
stances it was due to lack of inspection before 
the goods had been sent out. Ready-to-hang 
curtains had been delivered without the pins; 
casement curtains and bedspreads had been re- 
turned because badly wrinkled and unsightly 
when hung, 

Of course there were a large percentage of 
arbitrary returns that always follow transactions 
with charge customers, “But,” said one buyer re- 
cently, “we don’t let anything go out of the 
shipping room today that hasn’t been carefully 
inspected.” 

There is no question but what this buyer has 
the right idea. In these days when business is 
not too flourishing, it is too bad to have a portion 
of the firm’s income wasted on those “return 
costs” which are quite unnecessary and would 
not occur if care was taken that their causes 
were not directly traceable to carelessn ss or in- 
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GETTING BUSINESS 


THE PROPRIETOR OF A SUC=- 
CESSFUL SHOP OFFERS SOME 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


FREQUENTLY read articles on how to 

build up, how to succeed, and I have often 
felt that I would like to add my experience to 
the experiences of so many who depend upon 
industry, integrity, and personality because after 
all these fundamentals are not sufficient. 

I started in a basement on Amsterdam Ave- 
nue. I have now, as you know, a very successful 
business. My success I attribute not so much to 
an analysis of my own characteristics as the 
analysis of my neighborhood characteristics. 

We all know that the trade in Boston is not 
the same as in Pittsburgh, that the New Orleans 
business is not the same as Los Angeles, but we 
do not often realize that there is a difference in 
the tastes and demands of a city according to 
neighborhoods. 

I studied my neighborhood. I realized that 
the simpler types of Colonial or Georgian furni- 
ture and fabrics would make little appeal to the 
flat dwellers in my neighborhood. I had to give 
them a little Italian, a little French, a little Ger- 
man—something a little garish—and I tempor- 
ized with this type in the way of settings or 
combinations. 

I applied my sense of harmony and relation- 
ship with the appetite they possessed. More- 
over, I knew that I could never sell an expensive 
piece of furniture. The customer would simply 
go downtown to the bigger stores, so I carried 
nothing but the smaller pieces. With fabrics | 
cut loose and carried a substantial variety in 
lengths and books and samples, and even then I 
realized that excepting in replacement work— 
slip covers and awnings and draperies, furniture 
coverings—I would not do much of either a mer- 
chandise or a decorating business. 

So three years ago I augmented my stock 
with small things—lamp shades, lamps, and the 
innumerable articles that used to go only into 
the gift shop. Our windows are full of these 
attractive articles, with the result that they prac- 
tically take care of my rent. 


I get out neighborhood letters and the fol- 
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lowing are some of the thoughts I express: 


“Don’t think you can make your own slip 
covers to save money by buying your own chintzes 
or cretonnes. A slip cover isn’t worth making 
unless the material is good. Moreover, you are 
taking big chances of spoiling your material when 
you put your scissors into anything. 


“Cutting slip covers is a trade. Your efforts 
will at best be sloppy. You may be satisfied with 
your own taste and get along without a decora- 
tor, but when it comes to making a thing, you 
can’t get along without an upholsterer. 


“Taste is a gift. The upholstering of chairs 
or windows or floors is a trade. You furnish 
the taste and we furnish the labor and the results 
will be right.” 

There’s another thing. I always empley 
mechanics of pleasing personality, of common- 
sense, and inspire them with the policy of mak- 
ing good impressions in the household. Lots of 
men employed in the mechanical trade never 
give this idea a thought, and I tell them that I 
get business and keep busy according as my work 
and their work is satisfactory. And a woman 
always appreciates neatness and politeness in a 
workman, and this isn’t a theory. Women don’t 
hesitate to criticise a slovenly job. 


I have frequently been told: 
“Don’t send that man you sent last time.” 


It’s a fact worth considering that the work- 
man on the job is the only one out of our shop 
who knows conditions in the customer’s house— 
whether the rugs are in bad shape, the window 
shades dingy, the chairs shabby, the draperies 
faded, or whatnot—and when I know these con- 
ditions I don’t hesitate to use the telephone and 
suggest replacement. It has to be done tactfully, 
but I don’t wait till people come in of their own 
volition. If I did they might go to some other 
shop. 


I also put in books of wall paper. They give 
to my show window color value at little money, 
and if the orders come to me I sublet them, but 
I am always glad to see a wall paper job going 
into a house because it is a leverage to the sale 
of other things. When a room is freshly papered 
everything else looks shabby. 

The decorator or the contract man for the 
big store in the big city is up against cold-blooded 
competition. The smaller man in the smaller 
community is benefitted by neighborhood loyalty, 
neighborhood friendliness, personal acquaintance, 
and I have analyzed these advantages and 
adopted them in my neighborhood. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


The Thirty-Seventh Western Furniture 
Market held at San Francisco early in February 
proved one of the most successful in recent years, 
with an attendance from eleven Western States, 
Hawaii and the Orient. Coincident with this 
year’s market was the Western floor covering 
opening, the Western curtain and drapery show 
and the radio and home appliance show. Also 
held during the week was a Western dry goods 
market and a Western Retailers conference, 
forming a galaxy of important trade events. The 
week was marked by a series of conferences with 
guest speakers including Edward A. Filene, 
noted Boston merchant, and Walter W. R. May, 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce, Port- 
land, Ore. The latter told furniture and drapery 
men that they were spending too much time quot- 
ing prices and too little in creating love of owner- 
ship and the pride of possession. Buying during 
the week was said to have been the heaviest in 
the past four years. 

The Retail Furniture Association of Cali- 
fornia held its annual meeting during the West- 
ern Furniture Market and Louis F. Breuner, of 
the John Breuner Company, Sacramento, was re- 
elected president. Other officers elected, were: 
Vice-presidents, Phillip Harris, Redlick-Newman 
Co., San Francisco; R. B. Hale, Hale Bros., San 
Francisco; J. C. Horton, J. C. Horton Furniture 
Co. Santa Ana; L. M. Barker, Barker’s Furni- 
ture Co., Fresno; treasurer, Edward Lachman, 
Lachman Bros. San Francisco, and managing di- 
rector A. Cameron Ball. Harry A. Saxe, of the 
Sterling Furniture Co., San Francisco, was re- 
elected chairman of the board of directors. 

A new city-wide dry goods association has 
been formed at San Francisco to bear the name 
of the San Francisco Dry Goods Association. It 
will supplant the present organization and will in- 
clude members in the outlying districts, as well as 
the large downtown merchants. 

George Douglas Cooper, senior partner in 
the firm of W. & J. Sloane, passed away at his 
home at San Francisco, February 6, at the age of 
eighty-three years. A native of Scotland, he 
came to the United States at the age of twenty- 
two and entered the employ of a cousin, Henry 
T. Sloane, in New York City. In 1876 he came 
to San Francisco where he assisted in organizing 
the firm of W. & J. Sloane, continuing with the 
firm until his death. . 

Dan Kragen, for years vith the Redlick- 
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Newman Co., San Francisco, as advertising and 
sales executive, has resigned to join the old- 
established furniture and decorative firm of L. 
Kreiss & Sons. This firm was founded in 1875 
by Louis Kreiss and for many years was located 
at Sutter and Stockton Streets. Four years ago 
it moved to a studio at 1314 Post Street. 

The City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San 
Francisco, recently staged a contest for plans of 
California suburban homes, with seventy-two 
architects taking part. Eight carried off prizes 
of $100 each and eight others received honorable 
mention. The prize-winning drawings and: scale 
models were displayed in a specially prepared 
gallery on the fourth floor, where the furniture 
and drapery departments are housed. 

An interesting feature of Happy Homes 
Month, celebrated by The White House, San 
Francisco, was a demonstration of weaving and 
the upholstering of chairs. The workers had 
space in the drapery section on the third floor. 

The interior decorative studio of O’Hara- 
Livermore and Arthur Baken, for the past 
twenty-two years located at 522 Sutter. Street, 
San Francisco, has been moved around the cor- 
ner to 522 Powell Street. The new location is in 
quarters at one time occupied by Ray Coyle, dec- 
orator and designer, but devoted to other pur- 
poses in recent years. The new studio is one of 
the finest of its kind in this territory, with facili- 
ties for the showing of merchandise to advantage. 
A series of splendid rooms enjoying natural light 
permits the grouping of furnishings under home- 
like conditions. A large shop is maintained on 
the premises. Arthur Baken became identified 
with the organization ten years ago, the firm be- 
ing originally known as O’Hara & Livermore. 


The Sterling Furniture Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has greatly enlarged its drapery depart- 
ment and has moved it to the second floor where 
bedding and lamps are also carried. The depart- 
ment is in charge of George Arney. 


Caro & Upright are now well settled in their 
new quarters on the ground floor of the Furni- 
ture Exchange, San Francisco. Stocks of staple 
curtain and drapery goods are carried for im- 
mediate delivery, with cut orders shipped out of 
Los Angeles. 

Henry W. Calvin, at one time with F. 
Schumacher & Co., San Francisco, and recently 
with the Shelton Looms, has taken on the lines of 
John Duer & Sons, Inc., Baltimore, Md., and 

(Continued on page 54) 
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IN THE HOME OF TOMORROW 


From the Westinghouse home at Mansfield, Ohio, established to display the latest developments in household electrical equip- 
ment. Top left, the breakfast nook; top right, in the dining room the sides of the window are illuminated to dispel the effect 
of outside darkness. Bottom left, a view of the living room fireplace with mantel of Micarta; bottom right, a general view 
of the living room with walls of flexwood and illumination provided by indirect lighting. See text on page 23. 
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THE LAST WORD IN 
HOME ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Top left, showing the illuminated mirror and dressing table in the guest bedroom. Light from the sides and the top are 

directed outward from the mirror, eliminating glare. Top right, from this recessed panel in the center of the dining room 

ceiling, electric lights of varied colors controlled by switches at the side give opportunity for room illumination to match 

costume or to express a mood. Bottom left, a corner of the book room showing illuminated shelves; bottom right, a penthouse 
room warmed by electrical panel imbedded in the plaster of the walls. See text on opposite page. 
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THE HOME 
OF TOMORROW 


ESTABLISHED BY THE 
WESTINGHOUSE CO. AT 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


ERHAPS the foremost development 

in home furnishing arrangement for 
the year 1934 will be found in the “Home 
of Tomorrow,” an experimental home 
constructed at Mansfield, Ohio, by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 

Model homes, so called, are neither new nor 
novel. Homes embodying new developments in 
electrical equipment have also become common. 
Therefore, in order for anything in the way of 
a model home to arouse more than a passing in- 
terest, it would have to represent something 
either more complete or more unique than any- 
thing heretofore devised in the way of an ex- 
perimental residence. 

According to an official of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, this is prac- 
tically what the Mansfield “Home of Tomorrow” 
has really presented—an embodiment of the 
greatest number of advanced ideas on home con- 
struction, home economies, and home conven- 
iences ever included in an actual, livable home. 
“Not just a house, a home!” 

When this house was conceived, the idea 





Another view of the hook room 








The exterior of the Home of Tomorrow 


was to build something five years in advance of 
present day practice. In just eighty-two days 
after ground was broken the home was com- 
pleted. Considering all of the special problems 
involved, that building program was in itself 
some sort of a record, but the objective of plan- 
ning a home for a tomorrow five years hence was 
a still greater undertaking, an undertaking that 
has been realized, and the “Home of Tomor- 
row,” as it stands in Mansfield, is actually a po- 
tential home of today. 

To be sure, many of the devices in this 
home have been specially constructed. They 
have been hand-made and are the only ones of 
their kind. Similar devices cannot be purchased 
by a prospective home owner of today. In that 
sense the structure is still a home of the future, 
but the thinking out and building of these de- 
vices in the attempt to envision the possi- 
ble home of a future period has in itself 
brought the devices into the realm of early 
possibility. 

In the construction of the home at 
Mansfield, convenience, practicability and 
efficiency rather than low cost have been 
the objectives for which the producers 
have worked, although low cost may be 
expected to follow high production, just 
as high production follows demand. 

In its adaptation of electric conven- 
iences, this example home is a servantless 
home, yet it contains ready for immediate 
service what corresponds to the help of 
hundreds of servants. A flip of a switch, 
the pressing of a button, the turning of a 
dial, and each task which was formerly 
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One of the four corner brackets used to pro- 
duce unusual and brilliant lighting effects in the 
dining room. 


more or less of a human burden is performed 
quickly, silently, and efficiently. Tasks that for- 
merly irked some member of the household now 
become casual non-irritating events. It is a home 
where all the family find not only time, but a 
place for leisure and entertainment. 

It naturally follows that in the construction 
of a home that is to be the last minute in conven- 
ience, in adaptability to family needs, and in the 
embodiment of those things which make for 
comfort, that the furnishings throughout should 
also keep pace with the tempo and spirit of pres- 
ent day family life. 

Our illustrations, furnished through the 
courtesy of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, give a fair representation of 
the appearance and equipment of the home itself. 
The following abbreviated resume of the heating 
and cooling equipment will assist our readers in 
obtaining an appreciation of the high plane to 
which household convenience and adaptability 
has been raised and exemplified in this latest 
example of what a modern American home 
may be. 

Interior weather conditions may be selected 
by its occupants and will be maintained auto- 
matically by a system of thermostats and manual 
switches to make it probably the most completely 
air-conditioned domicile in the world. 

The heating and cooling units have been in- 
stalled in what has been termed a “weather 
room” in the basement. Both units lead to a 
system of air ducts which in turn ,run to the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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DRAMATIZATION OF CHASE SPRING LINES 


MOST interesting and important display of 
A the new lines of L. C. Chase & Co. was 
presented to the trade following a press preview 
on March 1 at the firm’s New York headquar- 
ters, 295 Fifth Ave. For the purpose of intro- 
ducing the new lines at the preview, Miss Vir- 
ginia Hamill, stylist, gave a short talk in ex- 
planation of the new developments in color and 
texture in connection with Lesher Mohair 
Draperies, Chase Velmo Upholsteries, and Chase 
Seamloc Carpets. 


The general showroom had been arranged 
specially for the purpose of dramatizing the pres- 
entation. Many. of the new materials were util- 
ized in the covering of specific types of furni- 
ture which were grouped about the room, Group 
displays of the new fabric samples were ex- 
hibited on convenient racks and in the special 
display room adjoining the general room a com- 
plete stage equipment had been arranged for the 
purpose of displaying a special grouping of up- 
holstered furniture, pillows, lamps, rugs, and 
other decorative accessories. 


F. T. Vilmar, sales manager acting as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, introduced Miss Hamill, and 
subsequently Miss Margaret George, who out- 
lined the preparations that were being made for 
a campaign of retail promotion which is destined 
to follow the presentations to the trade in New 
York. Miss George is to travel, and under her 
direction certain promotive material, including a 
miniature of the stage grouping mentioned 
above, is to be supplied for retail display pur- 
poses. 

The new lines show many distinctive de- 
velopments both in solid mohairs and in com- 
bination materials, and both the flat and pile 
fabrics have been styled by printing in keeping 
with the more recent developments of texture 
materials in the home furnishing field. 


Announcement has been made also that 
I,. C. Chase & Co. have adopted a new distribu- 
tion policy in connection with their Seamloc car- 
pets through which these fabrics will be distrib- 
uted direct to the trade by themselves and that 
for the service of decorators, dealers and archi- 
tects, both workrooms and showrooms are main- 
tained in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Sanford, Me., of which their customers are in- 
vited to make the fullest possible use. 
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INTERESTING SERIES OF DECORATIVE 
GROUPINGS 


RATHER unusual type of decoration was 
A staged by the members of the Decorators 
Club of New York beginning February 28 and 
ending March 17. The exhibition consisted of 
a series of settings, each setting inspired by and 
supplemental to a picture or some other work of 
art such as a mantel, ornamental bric-a-brac, a 
portrait, or a decorative painting. Settings con- 
sisted, in most cases, of suggested types of fur- 
niture, fabrics and curtains, draperies, furniture 
covering, floor covering, and wall treatment. 
Each grouping was given a section of wall and 
floor space in the club room, and several inter- 
esting compositions were presented. 


Descriptions of the various schemes are as 
tollows : 


Ruth Campbell Bigelow: Library scheme, sug- 
gested by “Portrait of a Gentleman,” of the time of 
Sully. Walls, pine paneled; curtains, printed linen 
over white net; furniture coverings, printed linen, red 
and green damasks; floor, Bakshish rugs. 


Grete Stencel: Boudoir scheme, sugested by 
sister portraits, “Henrietta Anna Maria and Barbara 
Fermor,” painted in 1774 by John Foldsone. Walls, 
blush velvet, curtains, antique ivory taffeta over chif- 
fon; furniture coverings, gray-blue and rose damask 
for ’ chaise longue, rose figured red for slipper chair, 
pin dot gray-blue velvet for small chair, blue and rose 
striped taffeta for dressing table, striped and figured 
taffeta for swivel chair Sheraton rolltop desk 
(1790); Floor, dark brown carpet. 

McBurney & Underwood: Scheme for a small 
library which can be used as a guest room, sug- 
gested by XVIII Century Chinese painting on glass. 
Walls, blue and gold Empire paper, French merisier 
dado, woodwork, etc.; curtains, 
yellow moire over net; furniture 
coverings, yellow satin, French 
provincial daybed, blue chintz 
French provincial armchairs; 
white leather, sidechair seats 
blue satin, sofa cushions yellow 
and brown taffetas and white 
canvas; lamp shades; floor, dark 
red-brown rug. 

Chiquita Marshing: Scheme 
for semi-circular bar and game 
room, using architectural paint- 
ing, by Allen Saalburg. Designed 
for a private suite in a hotel, 
combining Greek and modern 
styles. White moire draperies 
may be drawn to completely 
conceal alcoves, giving the effect 
of a semi-circular draped wall. 

Elisabeth Brown: Living 
room scheme, inspired by “Head 
of a Javanese Dancer” by Mal- 
vina Hoffman. Lighting  con- 
cealed in structural glass col- 
umns; curtains, silvercloth over 
gold. Javanese handwoven silk, 
for furniture covering, loaned by 
Royal Packet Navigation Com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Torrance: Bedroom 


scheme, using Chinese hand Brooks and, 








painted wall paper, curtains, white lined with char- 
treuse; furniture coverings, chartreuse, yellow, peach 
and white; bedspread, yellow, pink, white; floor, 
white handclipped rug. Dressing table loaned by J. 
John Ho.h, Jr.; Mirror by Harris Interior Arts. 

Mary Coggeshall-Jeannette Jukes: Living room 
scheme inspired by overmantel, painted in the Persian 
manner, by Joe Mallonee, in the studio of Mary 
Coggeshall-Jeannette Jukes, Inc. Walls, peacock; 
curtains, champagne antique satin, glass curtains, 
beige over gold net; furniture, yellow leather, sand 
boucle, cardinal velvet, needlepoint cushions; floor, 
black carpet. 

Miss Sparks, Inc.: Scheme for an Italian XVIII 
Century morning room, designed as a background 
for a collection of porcelain birds on brackets. Birds 
loaned by Guital Montague and Charles R. Gracie. 

Ethel A. Reeve: Bedroom scheme for a “young 
sophisticate a la mode 1934,” suggested by “Tondo” 
by Blanche Bonestell. Walls, dotted royal blue paper, 
rope swag border in smoke pink; ceiling, smoke pink; 
furniture, chaise longue and chair in white sycamore, 
covered ‘with off-white ratine; off-white satin bed- 
spread; curtains, smoke pink silk voile, trimmed with 
magenta and blue; floor, magenta carpet. 

Lucile Schlimme; Scheme for a morning room, 
suggested by “Magnolia” by Howard Patterson and 
“White Lady,” by Robert Garrison. 

Ruth Campbell Bigelow. Miss Harper, Associ- 
ate. Scheme for a living room, suggested by a col- 
lection of Chinese objects d’art; to be used with Eng- 
lish furniture. 

Gertrude Brooks: Scheme for a living room or 
library, built around a James II petit-point picture— 
loaned by Frank Partridge. Walls, dark blue green ; 
hangings, bronze- gold damask; furniture coverings, 
figured gold velvet, wing chair, blue green silk, with 
stripe of red and gold, sofa, brocade for pillows, red 
lamps with green and tan design, 2 small chairs, 
blue green damask, upholstered chairs; floors, dark 
polished walnut with Oriental rugs. 

Nancy McClelland, Inc.: Scheme for a boudoir, 
suggested by a painting, by Adele Herter, loaned by 
Mrs. Alice P. Garver. Walls, turquoise paper with 
off-white pattern, dado, doors, etc., painted white; 
curtains, off-white taffeta; furniture, satin brocatelle 
for chaise longue, white damask, bergere, bois de rose, 
chairs; floor, carved white wool rug. 





A section of the club room of the Woman’s Club showing, center, exhibit by Gertrude 


extreme right, exhibit by Nancy McClelland, Inc. 
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EXCEBDTIONAL SHOWROOM DECORATION 


Decorated by Raymond S. Wise. See text on opposite page. 
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A. WINDOWLESS SHOWROOM 


FOR FASHION DISPLAY 


DESCRIBING THE DECORATIONS OF ONE OF 
NEW YORK’S NEWEST FASHION SALORS 


MOST unusual series of difficulties were 
A presented to architect and decorator in the 
creation recently of a studio showroom for a 
leading New York firm of dress specialties. The 
showroom in question, interior illustrations of 
which appear on the opposite page, was con- 
ceived and executed by Raymond S. Wise, in- 
terior decorator, and collaborating architect, 
Frederick H. Rundall of Capel, Hansen & Run- 
dall, for Bender & Hamburger, Inc., and Studio 
Styles, Inc., 530 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 

The showroom, which began with a barren 
open loft having neither architectural embellish- 
ment nor divisions of any sort, presents in its 
completed arrangement what is said to be the 
first gown showroom built without windows, 
completely lighted by artificial means, and ven- 
tilated through a system of air conditioning that 
provides ample ventilation together with an 
abundance of soft illumination of a controlled 
character. 

The main showroom, which is 25 x 40 feet, 
is oval in shape with a dropped and stepped 
hung ceiling. The walls and ceiling are coated 
in textone, sandpapered to a polished surface. 
The ceiling is painted in an eggshell finish of pale 
cafe-au-lait color. The side walls are painted in 
a darker cafe-au-lait with a hand-painted classic 
drapery border of the same color and powder 
blue. 

The walls are given a two-tone effect by 
hand-painted vertical stripes in a darker tone of 
cafe-au-lait giving the semblance of a striped 
fabric, which forms a restful background against 
which the gowns displayed by the models are 
shown to good advantage. 

All pilasters, columns, and architectural 
members are finished in old white. 

The round tables have old white fluted bases 
with black sub-bases and mirror tops. 

The open armchairs are upholstered in egg- 
shell color leather with frames of powder blue, 
while the large chairs, also shown as a part of 
each grouping, are upholstered in powder blue 


leather with frames in eggshell enamel. The 
high-backed side chairs at the end of the show- 
room are upholstered in a coral red striped da- 
mask. Two love seats with shaped backs up- 
holstered in blue and cafe-au-lait striped ombre 
silk and open armchairs in coral red damask 
with fruit wood frames and round coffee tables 
in fruit wood with gun metal mirror tops com- 
plete the furniture equipment. 

All doors are flush and are decorated like 
the walls. 

Indirect lights in urn-topped, fluted pede- 
stals and paneled ceiling lights provide the il- 
lumination, 

The ceiling reflectors, louvers, and all metal 
trim are of chromium satin finish. 

All furniture was especially made to order 
and designed under the direction of Mr. Wise as 
was also the hardware including the door handles 
in the shape of crystal bars, 18 inches long. 

The carpet throughout this room is a Col- 
lins & Aikman powder blue twisted yarn carpet. 

In perfect accord with the contemporary 
classic style of the main room is the Georgian 
treatment of the adjoining smaller showroom 
of Studio Styles, Inc., wherein are presented the 
dress fashions worn by stars in Warner Bro- 
thers’ pictures. These styles are released in cor- 
relation with their first showing in Warner Bro- 
thers’ feature films. This room also has a Col- 
lins & Aikman twisted yarn carpet in eggshell 
color, The walls and ceiling are finished in tex- 
tone painted in a combination of eggshell and 
biscuit tones. The furniture is upholstered in 
brown parchment leather and moss green da- 
mask, while a fireplace with black marble facing 
adds a note of cheery comfort to the room. 

The foyer connecting with the large show- 
room is classic in style with panels and pilaster 
base and cornice done in wood, painted white. 
The side walls are painted in graduated hori- 
zontal bands starting at the base with a dark ox- 
blood and tomato red and the upper walls in 

(Continued on page 55) 
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PERIOD HANDLES, 
KNOBS AND PULLS 


The illustrations shown above represent consecutively the follow- 
ing:—Jacobean (1603-1625) simple wood and metal _ knobs. 
Charles IL (1660-1685) drop handles, development of pendant 
or pear drop. William & Mary (1689-1702) drop pendants and 
loop handles developed with or without plate background. 
\ousen Anne (1702-1714) loop or bail handles, plates frequentl 
elaborately pierced or engraved after the Chinese bat motif. 
Chippendale (1708-1779) last years of life developed styles 
following Queen Anne, Dutch, French and Chinese, mounts 
varying accordingly. Hepplewhite (1760-1820) in latter part 
of the XVIII century developed delicate classic mounts of the 
Adam or Pompeian feeling. Sheraton (1774-1792) similar period. 
similar feeling. Colonial, Georgian period; early Colonial would 
be as preceding Georgian; from 1795 to 1830 simplification of 
the French Empire, the mounts, however, being frequently glass 
or china. Indeed Duncan Phyfe often used wood knobs. French 
Periods of the XVIII and XIX centuries, mounts followed 
closely the constructive style of the furniture, gold, bronze or 
ormulu. The Transition French was influenced by the Pompeian,— 
like the Adam. 








Reading from left to right—One of the earliest American Revolutionary types showing 
the temple and goddess of Justice design; the ear-of-corn design. 





the thirteen stars; 
All used from 1790 to 1810. From the 


collection of F. E. Hagen. 


FURNITURE MOUNTS 


RASS FURNITURE mounts are accesso- 

ries which should never be regarded as 
definitely fixing a date of origin. 

What is known as the Queen Anne style, 
for example, began much earlier than Queen 
Anne’s ascendency to the throne, 1702; it was 
strongly influenced by the Dutch and by the 
French artisans who on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, 1685, fled to England. The 
cabriole leg of Chippendale’s era was borrowed 
direct from the Queen Anne and Queen Anne 
borrowed it from the Dutch and this period of 
adaptation extended far beyond the limitations 
of Queen Anne’s brief reign of twelve years. 

And so with all other periods, one must 
never confine a style within the time limits of a 
sovereignty. You have only to visit the Essex 
Institute at Salem and note the rare old cata- 
logues on the subject of furniture mounts to 
realize that pedantic chronological accuracy was 
disregarded. 

The early cabinetmakers had a great variety 
of brasses to select from and exercised broad 
license in their use. 

The metal manufacturers of Birmingham 
and Sheffield as early as 1750 sent out loose 
sheets illustrating the mounts they carried; by 
1770 these sheets were so cumbersome they were 
bound together in catalogue form and included 
cast ornaments and stamped ornaments, the latter 
being made by a special process as early as 1769. 

With this extensive variety and stock at his 
command, cabinetmakers of 1800 might have 
produced a piece of furniture in the Chippen- 
dale style of 1760 and used bail or loop handles 
and escutcheons which Chippendale had himself 
borrowed from Queen Anne 1714. 





Styles overlapped. 

The English styles which were used almost 
exclusively in this country were rather simple; 
while in the same period in England Chippendale 
pieces employed frequently rococo, Dutch and 
even Chinese motifs. 

It’s a far cry from the wooden knobs of the 
Elizabethan and the Jacobean (1558-1603) to 
the superlative dainty creations of enameled 
ornaments, the Battersea knobs and handles and 
appliques so much used around 1800 in the Hep- 
plewhite and Sheraton periods and in the work 
of our own Seymour of Boston. 

There is no strict chronology possible any 
more than in a hundred years from now we will 
be able to establish the beginnings and endings 
of Art Moderne. 

Going back as far in England as the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean periods, we find wood 
knobs or plain metal knobs, sometimes iron with 
iron escutcheons and strap work hinges. 

During the period of Charles II, drop 
handles in brass became popular. 

The development of the pendant or “pear” 
drop, (pear shaped), or the exceedingly slender 
“tear” drop we associate with William and Mary. 

During Queen Anne’s period, (1702-1714) 
and for years afterwards, the bail or loop 
handle had a brass plate background; sometimes 
the plates were from three to five inches wide of 
bat shape (Chinese motif) plain, or engraved, 
etched, or stamped; then until about 1760, these 
plates were pierced or cut out. 

Early in the Chippendale vogue, they were 
gradually succeeded by the bail handle, suspended 
from two bolts, three to five inches apart, each 
bolt being backed by a round or oval disk, some- 
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times plain, sometimes beaded, and the same 
disks were used as escutcheons. These styles 
were common through the Early and Middle 
Georgian. 

In his earlier work, Chippendale was in- 
fluenced also by the French styles, his brasses 
or bronzes being often rococo. These bail handles 
continued through until the classic period of 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 

1750-1820. The ring handle became very 
popular with the Adam style, the ring being en- 
closed and swinging from the top of a stamped 
brass frame. 

Sometimes it swung from the lower half. 
The designs were symbolic or patriotic, espe- 
cially the mounts sent over for colonial consump- 
tion, 

One shown in a catalog issued 1760, pre- 
sents the portrait of John Wilke, the violent es- 
pouser of American independence. 

Here we have the appoximate chronology of 
mounts, but we again emphasize the fact that 
periods overlapped. There was never any defi- 
nite beginning or ending. We find the drop han- 
dles of William and Mary used into the first 
quarter of the XVIII Century. We find the plate 
handles overlapping into the late Chippendale. 

With the period known as Empire, we have 
in France a style pompous in symbolism, the 
brasses being pretentious and suggestive of Em- 
pire spirit, but in America it was all simplified. 

Napoleonic conquest meant nothing to us 
over here and our Colonial Empire had little 
brass work; the handles of drawers and doors 
were usually of glass. In 1830 dealers in Amer- 
ica advertised the vogue of glass knobs, not only 
for furniture mounts, but curtain tiebacks, and 
from 1820 to 1830 they were held in high favor, 
and of clear white, opal, opalescent, blue, yellow, 
all colors, pressed, even cut. 

We may leave to the antiquarian and col- 
lector the research into the uses of nails and col- 
lar pins or dovetailing, mortising and doweling. 
It is sufficient to the needs of good furnishing 
that we understand style consistency. 


A PAINTER’S SUGGESTIONS TO RENTING 

AGENTS AND LANDLORDS 

N INTERESTING conference, and one 

that may lead to better business among 

decorators, was held last month at the building 

managers division of the Real Estate Board in 

New York, when the specialty of Allan C. Eld- 
redge was brought to their attention. 
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Mr. Eldredge, besides being a practical 
decorator, is an artist of great talent with a keen 
realization of not only the aesthetics of color, 
but the psychology of color, and he has managed 
to hold an influential place on the consultant staff 
of a number of large renting operators. 

Mr. Eldredge said that frequently he had 
discovered that the reason why apartments didn’t 
rent easily was due to their harshness of color 
and proportion. 

It has been always the custom of the landlord 
to leave an apartment alone until the tenant ex- 
pressed his preferences in decoration. But in the 
meantime, there’s nothing in the repellent glare of 
an unfinished apartment that particularly appeals 
to the tenant unless they have vision and imag- 
ination and see what can be done with the place. 

If it’s a house in the suburbs the probabilities 
are that before it is put on the market for sale it 
is decorated and in many cases furnished, espe- 
cially where there are a number of houses in the 
operation. Then the prospective buyer or tenant 
is more deeply impressed than if given the cold 
hard walls to stare at. 


Mr. Eldredge’s suggestion is that the colorist 
or decorator should be brought into correlation 
with the landlord and an effort made to create 
an appeal for the empty apartment, perhaps giv- 
ing warmth to the walls of rooms facing the 
north, which are cold as an icebox. Perhaps 
through the lighting, perhaps a painted panel or 
by the use of cheery wall paper. 

Speaking recently with one of the building 
managers of the real estate division we were told 
that wall papers were in increasing demand in 
the better class apartments; that in the lower 
grade rentals, painted walls for many reasons 
were preferable, but in the better class apartments 
there is more and more wall paper used every 
day, and they advocate at least one room of a suite 
being done up, independent of the prospect—one 
room which will make the appeal of color and 
charm and decoration and give some idea of the 
possibility. 

It has been Mr. Eldredge’s job to help not 
only the slow renting apartments but the higher 
priced apartments through the influence of pre- 
liminary color and decoration. He has made 
many an apartment rentable through his treat- 
ments. 

On the two pages following we show two 
examples of Mr. Eldredge’s work along the lines 
we have discussed. Both should possess interest 
to all realty men and landlords. 
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A ROOM AT NUMBER TEN 
PARK AVENUE 


An example of the work of Allan C. Eldredge, who here has 
turned an awkwardly mag closet door into a decorative feature. 
See text on page 30. 
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AN APARTMENT HALLWAY DEC= 
ORATED BY ALLAM® C, ELDREDGE 


His clever scenic painting creates an effect of size and distance. 
See text on page 30. 
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SUMMER AIR CONDITIONING 
DEVELOPS NEW DEMAND FOR AWNINGS 


By L. CWATHMEY, 
Air Conditioning Dept., General Electric Co. 


Ik conditioning—involving the simultane- 
ous control of temperature, humidity, air 

movement and circulation, and purity—is ap- 
plied today in varying degrees, ranging from the 
simple addition of moisture to the dry air of 
homes in winter to the complete control of all 
four of the above factors the year around. 

The equipment, in its present state of. de- 
velopment, required to control the temperature 
and moisture content of the air in winter is very 
different from that required in summer. There- 
fore the most general classification of air con- 
ditioning at the present time is winter air con- 
ditioning and summer air conditioning. Each 
involves the control of all four factors. In 
winter, however, heat is added to the air to 
maintain the temperature above that of the at- 
mosphere, and moisture is added to maintain 
a sufficient relative humidity indoors. In 
summer, heat is removed to maintain a tem- 
perature below that of the atmosphere, and mois- 
ture is removed to maintain a suitable and com- 
fortable relative humidity. 

The cooling requirement in summer air con- 
ditioning is governed by the so-called heat gain 
of the enclosure which is being cooled. This 
heat gain is the amount of heat that must be 
removed to maintain comfortable air conditions, 
and is made up of the following components : 

(1) Heat conduction through walls and windows 

(2) Heat from solar radiation 

(3) Heat given off by people 

(4) Heat from electric lights and other appliances 

(5) Heat from ventilating air and heat given up 
by the process of dehumidification 

Of these components, we are primarily in- 
terested in the heat gain from solar radiation, 
and the usefulness of awnings in reducing it. 

Solar radiation usually accounts for a very 
appreciable part of the total heat gain. On a 
clear day in summer, the total heat energy re- 
ceived by the earth’s surface from the sun is 
approximately 300 Btu/hr. per square foot. Any 
object upon which this radiant energy falls will 
reflect, absorb, and transmit certain proportions 
of the total received, depending upon its char- 
acteristics. Every barefoot boy becomes aware 
of the fact that dark surfaces become much 
hotter in the sun than do lighter ones. Tempera- 


tures as high as 180 degrees F. have been re- 
corded on dark roofs as a result of solar radia- 
tion. It is a commonly observed fact that the 
decks of ships are painted a light color, and 
gasoline storage tanks are painted with bright 
aluminum paint to increase the ability of these 
surfaces to reflect heat, thereby reducing the 
amount absorbed and transmitted. 

Glass absorbs only 8% of the radiant energy 
received by it from the sun. It transmits 88% and 
reflects but 4%. Naturally, the total amount of 
radiant energy a window receives from the sun 
depends upon the area exposed and the angle at 
which the sun rays strike it. In the latitude of 
Schenectady during summer the ordinary single 
glass window placed horizontally (as, for in- 
stance, a skylight) will transmit about 200 
Btu/hour per square foot. A vertical window 
with southwest exposure 150, west 130 and south 
75. 

The use of awnings will eliminate the solar 
radiation on windows, hence effectively reducing 
the total heat gain of the enclosure. This per- 
mits the installation of lower capacity equipment. 

Below is a table showing the calculated heat 
gain of a typical ten-roomed house, located in 
Schenectady, by rooms with and without awn- 
ings. It is the General Electric Proving Home. 
The calculations were based on lowering the in- 
door temperature 13 degrees below that of the 
outside, and maintaining a suitable relative hu- 
midity indoors. The total reduction in heat gain 
through the use of awnings is 7500 Btu/hr. or 
16%. Thus the required capacity of the cooling 
equipment is likewise reduced 16%. 


Heat gain 
without awnings Heat gain Saving 
but using shades with in heat 
Btu/hr. awnings gain 
Sun Porch 7220 4120 3100 
Living Room ... 2190 Kee 
Hall 280 
Dining Room ... 1670 
Library 3220 ies 
Bedroom No. 3030 580 
edroom No. 3240 1000 
Bedroom No. 2060 90 
Blue Room .... 1500 
Study Sane 
Maid’s Room ... 490 
Maid’s Room ... 240 
Ventilation 500 


Room 


7500 


The average first cost of central plant cool- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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IDENTIFYING 
CARPET 
WEAVES 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE DEC- 
ORATOR USEFUL FOR SHOP- 
PING AND MATCHING BPUR- 
POSES 


HEN an interior decorator goes in- 
W to the market to buy floor cover- 
ings, it is essential that he know sufficient 
about the merchandise he is examining 
to identify the various weaves and 
the various qualities in each weave. 
Such knowledge is especially useful for 
purposes of price comparison and for the 
matching of new carpets to carpets al- 
ready used. 

Fortunately this knowledge is not 
difficult of attainment. A short period 
of comparative examination of thickness 
and length of pile in the grades he will 
see, will soon teach him to recognize the 
various grades in all of the standard 
makes. As for identifying the various 
weaves this becomes comparatively 
simple when it is remembered that the 
back of each weave presents individual 
characteristics which are easily recog- 
nizable. 

In order to give the decorators, not 
already conversant with carpet weaves, 

Editor’s. Note—All of the illustrations shown on this 


and the following page are printed through the courtesy of 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills. 
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. The top of a chenille carpet, actual size. Quality is easily observable 
in the close, thick pile. 


The back of a chenille carpet presents an appearance unlike the 


back of any other carpet. It resembles a 


. <¢ t loosel 
fabric in the twill weave. os ee 


an idea of how distinctive each is in appearance, 
we show here a number of enlightening illustra- 
tions showing the faces as well as the backs of 
two types of carpets and the back of all the 
types with which the decorators have most to do. 


==..." 
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At the left is the distinctive 
appearance of a high grade 
worsted Wilton, note the close- 
ness of the warp threads running 
13 to an inch. This is known as 
a 13 wire carpet. At the right 
is a similar carpet of only medi- 
um grade. The back is like the 
other except that the warp threads 
are further apart. 
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Wool Wilton rugs are not as a 
tule as finely woven as the worsted 
Wilton. The appearance of the 
backs, however, is similar to the 
worsted Wilton. These here shown 
are 9% and 8 wires to the inch. 


An eleven row and a 
five row Axminster. 
The back of this type 
of carpet is distinctive 
because of the jute 
weft and warp yarns. 


Velvet carpet backs are similar in appearance 
to Wilton backs but being straight weave car- 
pets; i.e., not woven on a jacquard loom, have 
no buried tuft yarns which create a cushion 


back. The illustrations to right and left show 


top and back of a high grade velvet, while the 
two at bottom show front and back in the 
medium grade. 


These four illustrations are representative of the 
backs of similar grades of tapestry carpets which 
are identical in weave and in al if other respects 
to Velvets except that the pile is uncut. 
Brussels is another type of carpet weave not 
here illustrated. As the Tapestry weave re- 
sembles the velvet so does the Brussels resemble 
th wool Wilton, th Brussels being merely a Wil- 
ton with an uncut pile, and the appearance of 
the Brussels back may be identified by referring 
to the illustrations of the wool Wilton backs. 
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A hard weave two-tone damask, splendidly colored in contrasting MALCOLM—open mesh plaid, produced with soft ratine yarns, 










shades and in a wide color range. The contemporary design is which give the cloth excellent draping quality. Suitable for case- 
equally suitable for furniture upholstering or for use as draperies. ment and glass curtains. Made in natural, also various color 
The pattern has a highly repoussé effect. 54 inches wide. combinations. Robert Alder Co., Inc. 

Robert Lewis Co. 











An extraordinary development in fine fancy net in several Printed Crepe in the line of Cyrus Clark Co., Inc. There are 
combinations of color is shown in the illustration above in few, if any other cloths like it in texture on the market. Its 
the line of F. A. Foster & Co., Inc. It is identified by hanging qualities are unusually satisfactory and the single color 
the name Miromar, and the range includes four combi- screen print can be dyed in colors of a customer’s own selection 

nations of decorative colorings. in quantities of sixty to seventy yards. The design, suggestive 





of a Grinling Gibbons, combines -usableness for pine paneled 
rooms with a semi-modern feeling. 


RECENT FABRIC DEVELOPMERNTS 


With Appended Sales Promotion Description Supplied by the Producers of the Variows Materials. 
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ADVERTISING 
FOR THE 
SMALL DECORATOR 


HOULD the smaller interior decorator ad- 

vertise ? 

The writer’s answer to that question is: 
“Yes, if he can possibly afford it.” There is no 
reason why advertising—that valuable adjunct 
to modern business—should not be used to ad- 
vance the interests of the interior decorator as 
freely as it is used for the benefit of all other 
types of merchants. Arguments to the effect 
that for a decorator to advertise is undignified 
or unprofessional are merely ridiculous. For 
years the big fellows have advertised, spending 
large sums to buy space in the better class maga- 
zines and newspapers. They have done this and 
are continuing to do it because they have dis- 
covered that in the long run advertising pays. 

From an affirmative answer to the question 
heading this article, two others naturally arise. 
Where should the smaller interior decorator ad- 
vertise? How should he advertise? 

Common sense dictates the first answer. 
Since the smaller decorator has little expectation 
of attracting clients from anywhere but his own 
community, it is obvious that his advertising ap- 
propriations should be spent in the mediums 
which most consistently reach the members of 





DO YOU LIVE IN 
A “DEPRESSION” 
HOUSE 


We mean the house with wornout floor-cov- 
ering, with draperies which haven’t been re- 
newed since the market crash of ’29, with fur- 
niture which should be replaced, renewed or 
refinished. 


If that is the sort of home which is yours 
we are anxious to help you lift it out of the 
“depression era.” We can help you with ad- 
vice with knowledge of what the market af- 
fords in new things and what you ought to 
pay to get the new things which are in style 
and of quality. 


It will cost you nothing to consult us and 
surprisingly little—results considered—to em- 
ploy us. 





“Timeliness” is an asset in advertising copy. 





THE FURNITURE YOUR FOLKS 
SHOVED INTO THE ATTIC 
FIFTY YEARS AGO IS IN 
VOGUE TODAY 


Perhaps you didn’t know that the Victorian 
style has come back. Of course, in its renais- 
sance certain modifications to bring the style 
into harmony with present living conditions 
have been adopted. How this old furniture is 
used today; against what sort of wall cover- 
ings; with what types of draperies are ques- 
tions which the interior decorator can help 
you to answer. Bring your home up to date 
and let us assist you to retain what is good 
of your old furniture and furnishings and 
select the correct new things to go with them. 





Bringing up the subject of current styles. 


that community. It is the local magazine or the 
local newspaper with their comparatively low 
advertising rates that are indicated rather than 
the costly national publications which while pre- 
senting greater coverage offer in that coverage 
few possible clients which cannot be reached 
through the less expensive mediums. 

Advertising is not a hit-or-miss affair. It 
has been the subject of much experimentation 
and thought. And out of this experimentation 
and thought have appeared certain valuable facts. 
One of these is that continuous advertising has 
pulling power far out of proportion to that ex- 
ercised by what is called sporadic advertising. 
Even the smallest space used continuously at 
regular intervals will, in the long run, bring 
greater profit to the advertiser than much larger 
space used at intervals set far apart. So it would 
seem that the small decorator in order to get 
the most out of his advertising appropriation 
would do well to divide that appropriation so 
that it will pay for continuous advertising 
throughout the year rather than spend it on one 
or two or three sensational splurges. 

When the appropriation is divided and the 
size of the space in which the advertisements 
will appear is defined there arises the problem 
of what to put in that space. There are many 
small advertisers who realizing that they are 
not expert copy writers and fearing the results 
of their efforts in that line, feel that they are 
playing safe by confining their advertising copy 
to mere announcements. They are playing 
safe right enough but it is doubtful if they are 
really doing an effective advertising job. They 
succeed in informing a number of people that 
their (the advertiser’s) names are Jones or Smith 
or Robinson and that they are engaged in the 











































SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINING IS 50% 
ENTERTAINING AND 50% A 
COMFORTABLE, ATTRACTIVE 

BACKGROUND 


And it’s in the creating of such a background 
that a capable Interior Decorator can assist 
you. 


It will cost you nothing for our representative 
to call and make suggestions—suggestions 
which, if you follow them, will, we are cer- 
tain, result in the establishment in your home 
of backgrounds that will be a source of pleas- 
ure to you and to your friends. 


A postal mailed today will bring our represen- 
tative tomorrow. 





Making an appeal of interest to all types of women. 


business of interior decorating. But if you were 
to put into words the reactions of a great ma- 
jority of the people who glance at this type of 
advertisement, those words probably would be, 
“What of it and who cares?” No, the writer 
believes, and he is not alone in this belief, that the 
greatest returns for money spent in advertising 
are not brought in by the “announcement” forms 
of advertisements. 

What then shall the decorator put in this 
space for which he has paid a sum which per- 
haps cuts deeply into the amount of money he 
has set aside for operating expenses? The answer 
is,—“Something: which will interest the reader 
and at the same time advance the advertiser’s 
business.” 

And right here we run up against the great- 
est deterrent of successful advertising. This is 
what the specialists call “reader resistance,” a 
term which is adequately defined by the state- 
ment that generally speaking no one wants to 
read an advertisement and will resist doing so 
unless the advertisement itself is so attractive 
or so interesting that it draws the eye and atten- 
tion of the beholder even against his subcon- 
scious desire to pass it by without even a glance. 

To create an advertisement which will per- 
fectly overcome “reader resistance” requires an 
expert author. But if any intelligent business 
man will put his mind to the task and utilize the 
most elementary psychological principles, he will 
be able to turn out advertising copy which while 
perhaps not one hundred per cent perfect will be, 
nevertheless, something of which he need not be 
ashamed and which will have far greater bene- 
ficial results than advertisements of the “an- 
nouncement” type. 
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One decorator known to the writer solved 
the problem of copy writing as follows: 

“An attempt to understand the type of peo- 
ple to whom I wished to sell my services,” this 
man said, ‘disclosed the fact that they were peo- 
ple very much like myself. Therefore I de- 
cided that it was probable that whatever inter- 
ested me had a fair chance of interesting them. 
So basing my advertising writing on this fact, 
I tried to put into it only such facts and argu- 
ments as I honestly believed would appeal to me 
if I were on the buying rather than the selling 
end of the proposition. I have been more than 
satisfied by the results.” 

With this article we are showing a num- 
ber of advertisements which are offered not as 
models but merely to suggest leads to such in- 
terior decorators as are involved in the task of 
trying to sell their services to the public through 
advertising. 


THE HOME OF TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 24) 


various rooms thus providing a method of send- 
ing conditioned air, warm or cool, to every part 
of the home and in quantities to assure comfort 
no matter what the temperature may be outside. 
Sections of the home may be controlled inde- 
pendently so that temperatures may be main- 
tained in those sections at variance with those in 
others. 

The cooling coil section is a part of the unit 
used for warming and humidifying. When warm 
weather comes this section is brought into use 
and functions to cool the entire house or any 
part of it desired. The system of air ducts has 
been arranged so that the living and dining room 
or the three upstairs bedrooms may be cooled in- 
dividually, or the whole house may be partially 
cooled by the same unit. 

Thermostats located conveniently in the 
house control the system and regulate the tem- 
perature desired. 





It’s Hard To Be Happy in a Morgue 


And it’s equally difficult to be happy in some 
homes which are the charnel houses of a pre- 
ceding generation’s aesthetic mistakes. If you 
live in such a home you have perhaps the 
money to change it. All you lack is the im- 
petus and the advice of a professional deco- 
rator to show you how to do it at the least 
expense for the most revolutionary results. 


Let us consult with you tomorrow. 





Sensational headlines and depressing text should be avoided al- 
though seemingly “clever.” 
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BASIC CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION FOR 


THE WHOLESALING OR DISTRIBUTING TRADE 


ARTICLE I—PurpPoses—To effectuate the policies of 
Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act, the fol- 
lowing provisions are established as a Code of Fair 
Competition for the Wholesaling or oer Hane | Trade, 
and shall be the standard of fair competition for such 
trade. 

Articte I]—Derinitions—Wholesaler or Distribu- 
tor.—For the purposes of this Code, a “wholesaler” or 
“distributor” shall be defined as any individual, partner- 
ship, association, corporation, or other firm, ora defi- 
nitely organized division thereof, definitely organized to 
render and rendering a general distribution service, 
which buys and maintains at his or its place of business 
a stock of the lines of merchandise which it distributes ; 
and which through salesmen, advertising, and/or sales- 
promotion devices, sells to retailers and/or to institu- 
tional, commercial, and/or industrial users; but which 
does not sell in significant amounts to ultimate con- 
sumers. Modifications or extensions to this definition 
or any part of it may be made for specific divisions 
when embodied in any appropriate supplemental code or 
when recommended by the appropriate Divisional Code 
Authority and approved by the Administrator. 

The Trade.—The term “trade” is defined to be the 
business in which wholesalers or distributors engage. 

Ultimate Consumer—The term “ultimate con- 
sumer” as used herein is defined as a purchaser for 
home and personal use, and not for use or consumption 
in trade or business or by institutions. 

Employees—The term “employee” as used herein 
includes anyone engaged in the trade in any capacity re- 
ceiving compensation for his services, irrespective of 
the nature or method of payment of such compensation. 

Employer—The term “employer” as used herein 
includes anyone by whom such employee is compensated 
or employed. 

President, Act, Administrator—The terms “Presi- 
dent,” “Act,” and “Administrator” as used herein shall 
mean, respectively, the President of the United States, 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, and the Admin‘s- 
trator appointed under Title I of said Act, 

Population for the purposes of this Code shall be 
determined by reference to the 1930 Federal Census. 

ArticLte III—Hours—Section 1. Maximum Hours 
and Exceptions——(a) No wholesaler or distributor shall 
cause or permit any employee, except an employee in an 
executive, supervisory, technical, or professional capac- 
ity who receives thirty-five dollars ($35.00) per week, or 
more, in cities of 500,000 population or over; or thirty 
dollars ($30.00) per week, or more, in cities of less than 

000 population, and except watchmen and outside 
salesmen, to work more than forty (40) hours per week 
or to work more than six (6) days in any one week (or 
less as determined by the Code Authority of any specific 
trade), except that any member of the trade may cause 
or permit: 

(b) No employee except those exempted in para- 
graph (a) of this Section shall work more than eight 
(8) hours in any one day, except that on one day each 
week each employee may work one extra hour, but such 
hour is to be included within the maximum hours per- 
mitted each week. 


(c) Outside deliverymen, maintenance men, outside 
repair service men and installation men to work forty- 
eight (48) hours per week. 

(d) Watchmen shall work not more than fiftv-six 
(56) hours nor more than six (6) days in any 7-day 
period. 

(e) An employer may work an employee such 
hours as may be necessary in excess of the hours speci- 
fied in paragraphs (a) and (c) of this Section if time 


wat see third is paid for all such additional hours per 
week. 

(f) The hours worked by any one employee in any 
one day shall be consecutive with the exception of a 
reasonable period out for lunch. 

S53. 2. Employment by Several Employees—No 
employer shall knowingly permit any employee to work 
for any time which, when totaled with that already per- 
formed with another employer or employers in this 
trade/industry, exceeds the maximum permitted herein. 

Article 1V—Waces—Section 1. Minimum Rates 
of Pay.—The minimum rates of pay shall be as follows: 

(a) In cities of 500,000 population or over, or in 
the immediate vicinity thereof, at the rate of fifteen dol- 
lars ($15.00) per week. . 

(b) In cities of less than 500,000 population, or in 
the immediate vicinity thereof, at the rate of fourteen 
dollars ($14.00) per week. 

(c) In the South at the rate of one dollar ($1.00) 
per week less than the rates specified above in para- 
graphs (a) and (b). 

The term “the South” means the following states: 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

(d) A part-time employee or one paid on an hourly 
basis shall be paid at an hourly rate not less than that 
obtained by dividing the appropriate minimum weekly 
wage specified for him in previous paragraphs of this 
Section by the appropriate maximum number of hours 
specified for him in Article IIT. 

Wages paid during any period to employees on a 
piece-rate basis shall aggregate an hourly rate not less 
than that specified above for part-time employees and 
that paid on an hourly basis. 

(e) Junior employees between the ages of 16 and 
18 years, inclusive, may be paid at the rate of two dol- 
lars ($2.00) less per week than the minimum wage rate 
per week otherwise applicable to them for the first 12 
months of their employment ; and learners over 18 years 
of age may, for a period of three months from the date 
of their employment, be paid at the rate of one dollar 
($1.00) less per week than the minimum wage per week 
otherwise applicable to them. The number of employees 
classified as juniors or learners combined shall not ex- 
ceed the ratio of one such employee to every five em- 
ployees or fraction thereof up to twenty (20) or more 
than one such employee for every ten (10), or fraction 
thereof, employees above twenty (20). 

(f{) Female employees performing substantially the 
same work as male employees shall have the same rate 
of pay as such male employees. 

(g) Wages shall be paid weekly or semimonthly 
in lawful money or by negotiable check. 


Sec. 2. No employee whose normal full-time weekly 
hours prior to July 1, 1933, are reduced by less than 
20% shall have his or her full-time earnings reduced. 
No employee whose normal full-time weekly hours are 
reduced 20% or more shall have his or her full-time 
weekly earnings reduced by more than 10%. 

_ ARTICLE V—GENERAL LABor PRovISIONS—SECTION 1. 
Minimum Age Requirements—No person under 16 
years of age shall be employed by any wholesaler or dis- 
tributor, nor anyone under 18 years of age, at opera- 
tions or occupations hazardous in nature. The Code 
Authority shall submit to the Administrator within 
thirty days a list of such occupations. In any state an 
employer shall be deemed to have complied with this 
provision if he shall have on file a certificate or permit 
duly issued by the Authority in such State empowered 
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to issue employment or age certificates or permits show- 
ing that the employee is of the required age. ; 

Sec. 2, Employees Rights and Employers Duties.— 
(a) Employees shall have the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection. 

(b) No employee and no one seeking employment 
shall be required as a condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain from joining, organiz- 
ing, or assisting a labor organization of his own choos- 
ing, and 

(c) Employers shall comply with the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other condi- 
tions of employment, approved or prescribed by the 
President. 

Sec. 3. Precedence of State Laws——No provision 
in this Code shall supersede any State law which im- 
poses on employers more stringent requirements as to 
age of employees, wages, hours of work, or as to safety, 
health, sanitary, or general working conditions, or insur- 
ance, or fire protection, than are imposed by this code. 

Sec. 4. Reclassification of Employees—No em- 
ployer shall reclassify employees or duties of occupa- 
tions performed or engage in any other subterfuge for 
the purpose of defeating the purposes or provisions of 
the Act or of this Code. 

Sec. 5. Posting Code.——Each employer shall post in 
conspicuous places, accessible to employees copies of 
Articles I to IV, inclusive, of this Code. 


Article VI—Copes AND THE ADMINISTRATION 
THEREOF—SECTION 1. General and Supplemental Codes 
—(a) To provide an effective procedure for the admin- 
istration of this code, and all codes supplemental there- 
to, the trade shall be divided into commodity divisions, 
as hereinafter provided. 


(b) Provisions governing wholesalers or distribu- 
tors in all commodity divisions shall be included in this 
general code. 


(c) Provisions governing wholesalers or distribu- 
tors in one or more, but not in all commodity divisions, 
may be embodied in a supplemental code for each divi- 
sion, after hearing before the Administrator ‘and ap- 
proval by the President. 


Sec. 2. Creation and Organization of General 
Wholesale and Divisional Wholesale Code Authorities. 
—(a) The creation of a General Code Authority to co- 
operate with the Administrator in the administration of 
the provisions of the General Code is hereby authorized, 
and the creation of a Divisional Code Authority for 
each Division of the Trade to cooperate with the Ad- 
ministrator in administering the provisions of its 
Supplemental Code is hereby authorized. 


_. (b) For the purposes stated in this Section, the 
following Commodity Divisions are hereby provided : 


Beauty and Barber Supplies, Buttons, Charcoal and 
Packaged Fuel, Cycle Jobbers, Dry Goods, Electrical 
Supplies, Embroidery and Lace, Floor Covering, Fur- 
riers’ Supplies, Hardware. Hats and Caps, Jewelry, 
Men’s Novelty Jewelry, Men’s Wear Buttons, Notion, 
Thread & Women’s Garments, Supplies, Radio, School 
Supplies, Sheet Metal, Silverware, Twine and Cordage, 
Upholstery and Decorative Fabrics, Wall Paper, and 
Woolen and Trimming Garment Supplies. 

(c) The General Code Authority shall consist of 
one or more members of each Divisional Code Author- 
ity, the precise number to be determined by the Admin- 
istrator. Such members shall be elected by the mem- 
bers of each Divisional Code Authority in accordance 
with a fair method approved by the Administrator. 
The Administrator may appoint not more than three 
members, without vote, to serve for the term of six and 
twelve months, respectively, from the date of appoint- 
ment. 

(d) Until such time as the General Code Author- 
ity is elected in the manner provided in the foregoing 
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paragraph and until such time as a representative num- 
ber of supplemental codes have been approved, the Ad- 
ministrator shall appoint one member of each Com- 
modity Division to act as a member of the Genera! 
Code Authority. : eS 

(e) The Divisional Code Authority for each Divi- 
sion shall be composed of not less than three (3) nor 
more than twenty-one (21) wholesalers or distributors, 
or representatives thereof, in such Division, who shall 
be elected, in accordance with a fair method, as pro- 
vided in the supplemental Code of each Division. The 
Administrator may appoint two members, without vote, 
to serve for the term of six months respectively from 
the date of appointment, a 

Sec. 3. Duties of Trade Associations—Code 
Authorities to be Representative-—(a) Each Trade As- 
sociation directly or indirectly participating in the selec- 
tion or activities of the General and/or Divisional Code 
Authorities shall: (1) impose no inequitable restrictions 
on membership, and (2) submit to the Administrator 
true copies of its articles of association, by-laws, regula- 
tions, and any amendments when made thereof, together 
with such information as to membership, organization, 
and activities as the Administrator may deem necessary 
to effectuate the purpose of the Act. : 

(b) In order that the General and Divisional Code 
Authorities shall at all times be truly representative of 
the Trade and in other respects comply with the provi- 
sions of the Act, the Administrator may provide such 
hearings as he may deem proper; and, thereafter, if he 
shall find that the General Code Authority or any Divi- 
sional Code Authority is not truly representative or 
does not in any other respect comply with the provisions 


. of the Act, may request an appropriate modification in 


the method of selection of any such Code Authority. 

Sec. 4. Assenting to Code and Payment of Cost of 
Administration—Wholesalers or distributors shall be 
entitled to participate in and share the benefits of the 
activities of their Divisional Code Authority, and 
through such Divisional Code Authority, to participate 
in and share the benefits of the activities of the General 
Code Authority, by assenting to and complying with the 
requirements of such Codes and sustaining their rea- 
sonable share of the proper expenses of their adminis- 
tration. Such reasonable share of the proper expenses 
of the administration of the General Code Authority 
and of any divisional Code Authority shall be deter- 
mined by each Authority, respectively, subject upon re- 
view to the disapproval of the Administrator, on the 
basis of volume of business, the number of Divisions in 
which a member may operate, and the extent of his op- 
erations in each Division, and/or such other factors as 
may be deemed equitable to be taken into consideration. 
The share of the cost of such administration, as so 
equitably assessed, shall be collected by the several Divi- 
sional Code Authorities from the members of the Trade 
in their respective Divisions. 

Sec. 5. Powers of General and Divisional Code Au- 
thorities—(a) The General Code Author'‘tv shall have 
the power, subject upon review to the disapproval of 
the Administrator in addition to other powers herein 
granted: 

(1) To coordinate the interests of the several divi- 
sions and the activities of the several Divisional Code 
Authorities so as to prevent conflicts of authority and 
to minimize overlapping of powers; and 

(2) To hear all matters pertaining to the provisions 
of the General Code which may be submitted to it by 
any Divisional Code Authority; and 

(3) To attempt to adjust and/or to report the same 
to the Administrator ; and 

(4) To exercise any other general and lawful 
powers which may be necessary to secure performance 
of the provisions of the Act. 

(b) Each Divisional Code Authority shall have the 
following powers: 

First. With respect to the provisions of the Gen- 
eral Code which govern all Divisions of the Trade, each 
Divisional Code Authority, subject to the approval or 
request of the General Code Authority: 

(1) Shall require from wholesalers or distributors 

(Continued on page 49) 
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A CLEVER COMBINATION OF ‘if 
THE DIRECTOIRE AND THE | 
MODERN ii 


The walls are a beachstone pink with a dado of white and silver. ti 
The finish of the furniture is in silver leaf and the fabric used on iW 
the Directvire seat is a chartreuse green satin trimmed with a 
chartreuse green nails on a silver gimp. Photo, courtesy The i 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
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Photos Courtesy Aluminum Co. of America 


ALUMINUM CHAIRS SHOWN 
rN AN INTERNATIONAL 
COMDBETITION 


Top left, Chaise longue, part of Ist Prize Suite by M. Breuer, 

Hungary; top right, second prize, M. Breulin, Switzerland; chairs 

in bottom line at ends by Aluminum Co. of America; center chair 
by M. Breuer. 
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ALUMINUM FURNITURE IN WORLD 
COMPETITION 
N INTERNATIONAL competition for the 
design of aluminum furniture in which 
fourteen countries participated was arranged in 
Paris toward the end of last year, photographs 
of the winning designs only recently having 
reached this country. This competition, although 
primarily intended to bring out the merits of 
competitive furniture designs, assumed added im- 
portance in the realization by certain of the de- 
signers that aluminum is a metal combining 
strength with the lightness of weight that could 
be employed for structural forms, for which no 
other metal would be equally appropriate. 
Slenderness, delicacy of ornament, and at- 
tractiveness of natural and colored finishes were 
among the native aluminum characteristics of 
which the designers made practical use. 


Neither America nor England, both of which 
were represented in the articles offered in the ex- 
hibition, received prize awards, the reason be- 
ing in the case of the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, that while this firm entered the exhibition 
their entries were non-competitive. 


The competition was arranged by the Inter- 
national Aluminum Bureau, a branch of Alliance 
Aluminum cie., Basle, for the purpose of further- 
ing interesting designs of furniture built of alum- 
inum.* 


Had the stipulations been more competitive, 
as, for instance, the comparison of aluminum fur- 
niture with that made of other metals, Aluminum 
Company of America would most assuredly have 
listed its entries. In the present case, however, 
where only aluminum designs were to receive 
consideration, it was finally decided to exhibit 
the American pieces “hors de concours,” as our 
Swiss contemporaries have it, just to show what 
was being done elsewhere. 





* If the career of the metal has been short, its name 
has had quite a history. Pliny refers to “alumen,” 
which we now know as alum—a double sulphate of 
aluminum. Before metallic aluminum was ever pre- 
pared, its base became known as “alumina.” Although 
he did not succeed in preparing the metal, Sir Humphrey 
Davy became convinced that alumina had a metallic 
base and gave it the name “alumium,” later changing 
to “aluminum” to correspond with the name of the 
oxide alumina. Still later, the spelling “aluminium” 
came into more or less general use, and has been con- 
tinued abroad to this day, since chemical names of many 
elements end in “ium.” The name became “aluminum” 
again when the metal was made commercially avail- 
able in the United States. Technical usage followed 
and the simpler spelling was adopted by one society 
after another, until in 1925 the American Chemical 
Society gave its official sanction to this form. 





An enthusiastic correspondent, commenting 
on the exhibit, wrote: 

“The nine chairs sent by Aluminum Com- 
pany of America were displayed among the other 
chairs and pieces of furniture presented by the 
Europeans. It was evident at first glimpse that 
perfection had been reached in America and that 
it was perhaps useless to seek for the best chair, 
unless it is agreed that the competition is intended 
for raising interest in aluminum and not for 
finding a solution to the aluminum chair prob- 
lem.” 

The first prize went to M. Breuer, of Hun- 
gary, who received 3,000 Swiss frances for de- 
signing a set of five pieces; a chaise longue, two 
arm chairs, and two side chairs. . 

The second prize, 2,000 Swiss francs, went 
to M. Breulin, of Switzerland, for an overstuffed 
arm chair. Honorable mention was given to 
pieces submitted by Messrs. Schuitema and Van 
Loghem of Holland; Messrs. Chapy, Sigot, Cuny, 
Beckerich, of France; Herr Arnold, of Germany; 
and Establissements: Caruelle and Establisse- 
ments Thonet, of France. 

The American chairs displayed not only de- 
sign, but also aluminum furniture history. Two 
of these were office chairs of the type made by 
the Aluminum Company when it first went into 
the aluminum chair business in 1927 ; three others, 
are the types sold principally to restaurants, ho- 
tels, hospitals, and similar institutions. They 
also constituted the bulk of the alummum chair 
business in the depression years, from which the 
industry emerged with flying colors. 


Three other chairs were specially designed 
for the Waldorf-Astoria by Thomas Lenygon, 
an authority on Empire and Duncan Phyfe fur- 
niture. These three pieces show traces of Empire 
styling, noticeably in the legs, while the backs 
are as up-to-date as tomorrow’s newspaper. 
More than 3100 of these chairs are in use in the 
Grand Ball Room of the hotel. There has since 
been a flair for this style in the embellishment of 
smart shoe shops, dress shops, dining rooms. 


One of the best in the Alcoa group was de- 
signed by W. B. Green, of the Rorimer-Brooks 
Studios, Cleveland, whose purpose was to build 
a comfortable arm chair in the best modern man- 
ner. Its chastity and reserve excite the sensi- 
bilities of the artistically-minded. 

Clever indeed was the use of split bars by 
M. Breuer in several of his pieces. This type of 

(Continued on page 54) 












CuHarRLes E. SPRATT 


Members of the furniture trade will regret 
to learn of the death of Charles E. Spratt, long 
manager of the New York Furniture Exchange. 
It was some forty years ago that the furniture 
manufacturers formed an association for dis- 
playing their lines under one roof, locating at 
46th Street and Lexington Avenue. Mr. Spratt, 
who had been connected with the Furniture 
Trade Review, was engaged as secretary. While 
time saw many changes in the personnel of the 
exhibitors, Spratt continued its moving spirit. 
As the big men of that era died, Frank Rhoner, 
Charles Medicus, F. Mohr, the Schrenkeisens, 
Aimone, Estabrook, their successors decided that 
they were licked by their Grand Rapids competi- 
tors, and gave up. Their places have been filled 
by the manufacturers of fine hand-made furni- 
ture, of whom there are a greater number in New 
York than ever. In 1918 Mr. Spratt went over- 
seas with the Red Cross for the distribution of 
foodstuffs, being on the commission to the Bal- 
kan States; in charge of the institutions. At one 
time he had 14,000 children under his supervi- 
He was decorated by Queen Marie of 
Roumania for his work there and retired with 
He was sixty-nine years 


sion. 


a Major’s commission. 
of age and leaves a widow, the former Mrs. 
Mabel Granbery Betts, whom he married in 1929, 
and a sister, Mrs. Joshua N. Hobbs, of Chicago. 
His funeral was held March Ist, and his remains 
taken to Indianapolis for burial. 


ADOLPHE WOLFE 


Adolphe Wolfe, founder of Lipman, Wolfe 
& Co., Portland, Ore., died March 4th at his 
home in that city, aged eighty-five. Born in Ger- 
many, he came to this country when sixteen, and 
went to work for his uncle, Solomon Lipman, 


In 1880, 
having bought out a store in Portland, his uncle 


who conducted a store in Sacramento. 


sent his nephew to establish the business of S. 
Lipman & Co., which was afterwards changed 
to Lipman, Wolfe & Co. Harold Wendell, pres- 
ident of the store, is a nephew of Mr. Wolfe. 
A daughter, a brother, and four grandchildren 
survive him. ; 
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SAMUEL W. BERGER 


Samuel W. Berger, Sr., president of the de- 
partment store firm of Loveman, Berger & Tei- 
tleman, Nashville, died February 24th. He had 
been connected with the concern for forty years, 
becoming president when it incorporated in 1926. 
He had been away from business for the past 
six months, but his death was due to pneumonia. 


JAMES BROMILEY 


James Bromiley, the retired owner of the 
Eastlake Mfg. Co., died February 27th at his 
home in Frankford, Philadelphia. Mr. Bromiley 
was eighty-five years of age, and had operated 
the Eastlake Co. since 1890, manufacturing furn- 
iture, gimps, and tapestry curtains. He had for 
many years, as Bromiley & Burns, conducted a 
yarn-dyeing establishment for dyeing upholstery 
yarns. He is survived by his widow, two daugh- 
ters, and a son, J. Walter Bromiley, president of 
the company. 


ROBERT JEROME UMBSTAETTER 


Too late for inclusion in our January Up- 
HOLSTERER we received news of the death in 
Washington, D. C., of Robert Jerome Umbstaet- 
ter at about eighty-five years of age. The de- 
ceased was at one time a prominent member of 
the wholesale lace curtain industry, a member of 
the firm of Umbstaetter, Russel, & Swift, later 
Umbstaetter & Swift, which dissolved in 1893, 
since which time the deceased has had no con- 
nection with the trade, but will be remembered 
by the older members of the trade whose recol- 
lections go back to the late Eighties. 


JosepH PoWDRELL 

Joseph Powdrell, father of Joseph W. Pow- 
drell and Frederick A. Powdrell, president and 
treasurer respectively of the Powdrell & Alex- 
ander Co., curtain manufacturers, passed away 
Sunday, March 11, at the home of his son, 
Joseph, in Wellfleet, at the age of eighty years. 
Deceased, who was a native of England, moved 
to Canada when he was thirty-two, and later to 
Boston where he was engaged in the real estate 
business. Surviving are the two sons mentioned 
above and a daughter, Mrs. Moore, of Wellfleet. 























WITH THE 
BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


Straw: Warren H. Straw, formerly assis- 
tant manager of the drapery and rug department 
of L. Ginsberg & Sons, Des Moines, Ia., is now 
in charge of a similar department at Parker’s, 
Davenport, Ia. 

Tuomson: Charles Thomson, who resigned 
from Houghton & Dutton, Inc., Boston, two 
years ago to spend the greater part of his time 
at his country farm and home, has returned to 
this company to resume his former position as 
buyer of draperies and upholstery goods. 

Driscott: J. L. Driscoll has become uphol- 
stery and drapery buyer with M. Lurie & Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

GotpsTEIN: I. Goldstein is now buying up- 
holsteries and draperies for J. & A. Baker, 
Buffalo. 

Sace: C. S. Sage is buying drapery mate- 
rials for the Economy Department Store, Rut- 
land, Vt. 


IsBELL: Elizabeth Isbell has been appoint- 
ed buyer of rugs, carpets and upholstery and 
drapery fabrics for Guggenheimer’s, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

LoncwortH McDonne tt: H. E. Longworth 
is now buying draperies, furniture, and floor cov- 
erings for The McAlpin Co., Cincinnati, succeed- 
ing E. W. McDonnell, who recently resigned as 
home furnishings merchandiser. Mr. Longworth 
was formerly furniture merchandiser for the 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Cincinnati store. 


Graves-SMiITH: J. W. Graves has, been 
made buyer of draperies for the Steifel Brothers 
Stores Co., Salina, Kansas, succeeding to the po- 
sition made vacant by the resignation of F. B. 
Smith. Mr. Smith is with the Orchard & Wil- 
helm Co., Omaha. 

SHEFFER: W. R. Sheffer has resigned from 
the R. & G. Furniture Co., Evansville, Ind., to 
become buyer and manager of floor coverings and 
draperies at Clarke & Co., Peoria, IIl. 

BAKER-SMITH: Sam Baker has been ap- 
pointed buyer of upholstery fabrics, curtains, and 
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floor coverings with McCreery’s, Pittsburgh, suc- 
ceeding S. R. Smith, who has resigned to engage 
in business at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Earp: E. A. Earp has taken over the do- 
mestic floor covering duties formerly handled by 
R. J. Smith in conjunction with draperies as 
market representative of the Associated Mer- 
chandising Corporation. Mr. Smith will now 
concentrate his efforts on draperies exclusively. 


Bean: A. T. Bean has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the drapery and rug depart- 
ment of L. Ginsberg & Sons, Des Moines, Ia., 
succeeding to the position recently held by War- 
ren H. Straw. 


HetrricH: Homer Helfrich, formerly buy- 
er of draperies and floor coverings at Pomeroy’s, 
Reading, Pa., for one year, and previously for 
seventeen years with Stone & Thomas, Wheeling, 
W. Va., has been made drapery and floor cover- 
ing buyer at Burden’s, Jamaica, L. I. Mr. Hel- 
frich succeeds Jerome Benjamin, whose plans 
for the future are unknown. 


SULLIVAN: Leo D. Sullivan, 420 Boylston 
Street, Boston, has been appointed New Eng- 
land and New York State sales representative 
for the lines of decorative fabrics of Ronald 
Grose Inc, Other lines carried by Mr. Sullivan 
in this territory are Herter Dalton Inc., Freeman 
Quality Fabrics and Gotham Carpet Co. 


SENIE: Bernard Senie is now representing 
the Erbun Fabrics Corporation, New York, in 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 

NeunHaus: E. Neuhaus, formerly assistant 
upholstery buyer in the department of B. Alt- 
man & Co., and recently representing a firm of 
wrought-iron funiture and fitment manufactur- 
ers in the New York district, has, in association 
with others, formed a new firm under the name 
of the Wrought Iron Handcraft Co., with head- 
quarters at 282 Ninth Avenue, New York City. 
The line consists entirely of hand-wrought tables, 
chairs, settees, plant stands, and other decorative 
items, in which the element of hand-forging 
gives strength and rigidity to well-conceived 
designs. 

FLANDERS: G. Flanders has just been ap- 
pointed drapery buyer for the Fraser Dry Goods 
Co., Brockton, Mass. 


NIELAND: Henry Nieland, drapery buyer 
of the Gilchrist Co., Boston, has just returned 
from a trip to South America on which he was 
accompanied by Mrs. Nieland. 
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WHAT IS NEW 


MANUFACTURERS 


IN THE MARKET 


IN ALMOST EVERY LINE 


ARE PRESENTING ENGAGING NOVELTIES 


A PUFFED GLAZED CHINTZ TRIMMING suitable 

for use with draperies, bedspreads, lamp 
shades, etc., has recently been added to the line 
of the Consolidated Trimming Corporation. It 
comes in ten color combinations and retails at 
a moderate price. 





A NEW LINE OF LIGHT-WEIGHT METAL FURNI- 

TURE for use both indoors and out has re- 
cently been introduced by the Woodard Furni- 
ture Co. 





[PDvoTONE DUST-PROOF TWILLS, especially fea- 

tured for slip cover purposes, printed in 
fast colors and washable, are a new item in the 
line of Fred Butterfield & Co., Inc. The de- 
signs include modern, classic, and period effects. 





A LINE OF TWO-PIECE LIVING ROOM SUITES 

designed for special sales and promotional 
purposes has recently been added to the pre- 
sentation of Chairs, Inc. These have been pro- 
duced in response to a demand, and the initial 
showing is being made in the space of this firm 
at the New York Furniture Exchange. 


A MOHAIR FACED MATERIAL WITH UNUSUAL 

TEXTURE effect is new in the furniture 
covering line of the Robert Lewis Co. It is of- 
fered in three ways—damask, basket, and block 
weave—in an interesting color range, 54 inches 
wide and fast colors. 








A 48-INCH COTTON FRISE IN CHEVRON DESIGN 

drawn exclusively for the H. B. Lehman- 
Connor Co. by Donald Deskey is an interesting 
number in the firms’ line. It is available in yel- 
low-brown, brown-beige, royal blue, red, blue, 
antique ivory, and reseda, the first two being 
two-tone effects, and the last two monotone ef- 
fects. There is a slight difference in cost be- 
tween the two-tone and monotone styles. 





A. DINING TABLE OFFERING A FLEXIBILITY OF 

usE that literally constitutes three tables in 
one is being offered in two sizes by the Charak 
Furniture Co. The table, which is identified by 
the name Danbury, in its closed state measures 
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45 by 22 inches open 45 by 50, and extended 45 
by 95, standing 29 inches high, and is produced 
of solid mahogany throughout with hand-rubbed 
finish. 





A Slip covering material especially designed to 

resist dust is shown by Atkinson, Fenlon Co., 
Inc. This cloth is presented in a check pattern in 
seven color combinations selected from those at 
present enjoying the greatest popularity. The 
colors are said to be sunfast. 





A TWEED-LIKE MATERIAL MADE OF PURE LINEN 

and with variegated color effect has been 
produced in a fifty-inch width by the H. B. Leh- 
man-Connor Co. The dyes are all sunfast and 
in addition to the interesting texture effects pro- 
vided by the different colored fillings there is in 
each case a dominating color which proclaims 
it a gold, orange, green, brown, ivory, blue or 
red. All colors are yarn dyed. 





AN INTERESTING NEW COLLECTION OF CHEN- 

ILLE combination fabrics has been prepared 
this season by A. Theo. Abbott & Co. They com- 
prise solid or variegated chenille color effects in 
stripes, plaids, and figures, some interspersed with 
ratine yarns and in a range of colorings in keep- 
ing with the present trend of contemporary 
furniture styles. 





A RAYON TAPESTRY USING 300 DENIER RAYON 

threads producing a tightly tied, non- 
stretchable, wear resisting surface, is one of the 
interesting new materials offered by the Robert 
Lewis Co. It is attractively patterned and 54 
inches wide. There are several other new rayon 
numbers including what might be described as 
an illuminated tapestry, a double weave fabric of 
impressive appearance and substantial quality. 





A NEW FEATHER-LIGHT COTTON VELOUR named 

Velviva has been produced by the Shelton 
Looms as an all-season drapery fabric. It is 
delicate to the touch, durable, and is printed in 
two spirited modern designs as well as ten solid 
colors. It is fifty inches wide and is available 
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also in ready-made pinch or barrel-pleated drap- 
eries. One of the prints, a modern diagonal, is 
called Brent, the other, a plaid effect, is named 
Dorset. 


AN UNUSUAL HOMESPUN-LIKE FABRIC having 

a graduated cross stripe in colors on a 
natural ground has recently been brought out 
by F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., under the name of 
Maplewick. The fabric, which is 50 inches wide, 
has a small raised figure appearing in the center 
of half-inch diamonds separated from each other 
by diagonal lines, produced in the manipulation 
of the loom, but having the appearance of stitch- 
ing. There are four color combinations, and al- 
though the material is of substantial weight, it 
can retail at a moderate price. 


F’, ScouMacHER & Co. ARE BRINGING OUT A 

LINE Of ready-to-hang valances in a wide 
range of plain colors to combine with prevalent 
colorings of the ready-to-hang draperies. They 
are graceful drapes and they are so made that 
they are adjustable to any width window. 


F’RISE MATERIALS WOVEN ON A WIRE LOOM and 

offering a variety of weave effects, including 
herringbones, diagonals, block figures, and 
broken stripes are offered by the Orinoka Mills 
in a range of solid upholstery colors including 
natural and white, with the additional advantage 
that these materials can be piece dyed in quanti- 
ties to meet any given color need. 


Q)NE OF THE NEW MATERIALS IN THE FLAT 
WEAVE textures shown by L. C. Chase & 
Co. is a Lesher mohair herringbone, which car- 
ries the identifying name “Westbury.” The fab- 
ric has verticle bands composed of a herringbone 
or chevron diagonal reversed every four and one- 
half inches. This material is available in 8 colors, 
featuring brown, oyster, aqua, lemon, and Copen- 
hagen. It has a high mohair content offering 
maximum resistance to soiling and wear. 


Or PARTICULAR ADAPTABILITY to contempo- 
ary furniture upholstering is a new crackle 
finish developed by the Eagle-Ottawa Leather 
Co., and offered in three colors, ivory, golden 
tan, and white. The crackle finish is not an em- 
bossing but is a true crackle which varies over 
the entire surface of the leather so that no two 
hides or two parts of hides will offer the same 
figure. Another new feature is a metallic finish, 
their Samurai patent, offered in several shades, 
in a plain close-grained leather of upholstery 
weight. 
‘Two interesting novelty weaves in drapery fab- 
rics are represented by Saturn and Salina 
brought out by Ryer & Cashel, Inc. Both of 
these fabrics are of rough weave, the first pre- 
senting a homespun ground effect with colored 
yarn filling. The second has a rayon warp and 
cotton filler and is shown in a vertical stripe pat- 
tern of graduating color tones. These fabrics are 
in the popular price range. 


THE VOGUE OF THE UNPERIODIC—-QUAINT THINGS THAT ARE BECOMING VERY POPULAR 


While there is a diminishing interest in some of the periods, the demand for Georgian and Colonial keeps up, and a decided interest 
is manifested in the rooms in styles following the French transition, or Regency, and even in such rooms the late Colonial of the 
Duncan Phyfe period, or Hepplewhite, or Sheraton, seem to fit in most gracefully. These styles have none of the severity of Classicism 
characterized by the Italian or Empire, but are of motifs freely adapted. 

We find some excellent examples at J. H. Thorp & Co., and in colors all white, chartreuse, yellows, and browns. Six of these 


fabrics are shown below. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Tue Greeff line has been amplified in the last 
few months by 700 new numbers. It’s a very 
snappy line, particularly strong in novelty stuffs. 





AN ANNOUNCEMENT from the Weineck Sales 

Corp., New York City, states that they have 
been appointed sales representatives for the East- 
lake Mfg. Co., Frankford, Pa., and for Whiteley 
& Collier, Inc., Phila. 





A BRANCH of the Roberston Factories, Inc., 

known as the Los Angeles Vogue Curtains, 
Los Angeles, has just removed to a new factory 
at 741 S. Maple Ave. 

CURTAIN CO. REMOVES 

T'ue Hus Curtain Co. of 75 Kneeland St., Bos- 

ton, have moved to the 4th floor of this 
building, taking three times their old floor space, 
with a new showroom opening off the main hall- 
way. The business has grown tremendously this 
past year, Louis Nathanson, president, informed 
us, and they have just added two salesmen, H. P. 
Welsford and J. C. Cameron, who will cover 
parts of New York State. 

NEW MILL AGENTS AND CONVERTING FIRM 

WELL known in the drapery and upholstery 

field, Randolph T. Montague and Joseph E. 
Cavanagh, have formed a partnership to be 
known as Cavanagh-Montague Co. They will 
act as mill agents and converters of drapery and 
upholstery fabrics, with temporary headquarters 
at 315 Fifth Ave., New York City, using for the 
time being, the facilities of the Linen Guild, Inc. 
This firm officially began operations about 
March Ist, with a showing of 36 inch and 50 
inch damasks of domestic conversion and a line 
of imported tapestries, featuring small chair de- 
signs. 

CORNICE AND MIRROR FIRM ESTABLISHED 

A NEw FIRM under the name of Majestic Dec- 

orative Arts Co., located at 14 W. 17th St., 
has been organized by George C. Daleo, formerly 
of Perfection Carved Frame Co. This new 
company occupies the entire floor for the manu- 
facture and display of window cornices, swing- 
ing crane, mirrors, drapery holdbacks and fire- 
places, both with and without radio. Mr. Daleo 
recently purchased the entire stock and designs of 
the Reale Mirror Frame Co. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY SIGNALIZES 
EXPANSION 


AN important item of news to the home furnish- 

ing trade, including decorators, is contained 
in the announcement recently of the Persian Rug 
Manufactory to the effect that this firm has ex- 
panded their business to include complete lines 
of carpets and linoleums. 

The Persian Rug Manufactory, who this 
year are celebrating their 50th anniversary in 
business as manufacturers of rugs made to order, 
have an enviable reputation in the fine floor cov- 
ering field, built up through these many years of 
painstaking and conscientious adherence to high 
standards in the handling of the finest qualities 
of made-to-order types including Aubusson, Sav- 
onnerie, Chenille, Royal Wilton, Alpujarra, and 
other imported specialties for leading producers 
of which they have been sole representatives in 
this country. 

With the addition now announced of acces- 
sible carpet stocks including Wiltons, Brussels, 
Velvets,, Axminsters, Seamlocs and Broadlooms, 
and with a complete range of linoleums in typical 
qualities, colors, and designs, plus the broad ex- 
perience of fifty years of cooperation with the 
trade, this firm is prepared to offer a more com- 


plete service than ever before in the floor cover- 
ing field. 


ARTLOOM CORPORATION ELECTS NEW 
OFFICERS 


(Cyrt S. Newton was elected President of The 

Artloom Corporation at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors immediately following the 
recent Annual Stockholders’ Meeting, held in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Newton, who has been Vice- 
president and General Manager of the Corpora- 
tion for three years, succeeds Joseph Wasserman 
who has been elected Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. John T. McDade, formerly Assistant 
Treasurer, was elected Treasurer. Benjamin 
Wasserman was re-elected as Vice-President, 
and Albert Zimmerman as Secretary and Asst. 
Treasurer. 

As members of the Board of Directors, 
which was reduced from fifteen to nine at the 
last meeting of the Board, the stockholders 
elected the following:—Joseph Wasserman, 
Benjamin Wasserman, Albert Zimmerman, Ro- 
land Palmedo, Charles Wasserman, C. S. New- 
ton, Lionel Levy, R. C. Kelley and John T. Mc- 
Dade. 































RECENT MERCHANDISE 
INQUIRIES 


a department of information concerning stock items 
that can be profitably handled by up-to-date stores. 


266. A slip cover linen having a damask pattern 
instead of stripes. 


267. Crinkle organdy (seersucker) for curtain and 
bedspread purposes. White and colors. 


268. A curtain fabric made of rough coarse slub 
yarn material in white, natural, and colors, 
having the appearance of a coarse Open 
mesh bagging. 


269. A material for pasting to walls either in the 
form of canvas, muslin, or processed cloth 
to be used as a foundation for a mural deco- 
ration. (The inquiry was for material 180 
inches wide, which is not obtainable.) 


270. Brown and red organdies for curtain pur- 
poses in permanent finish. 


271. The type of reflector installed above paint- 
ings for electric illumination. 


272. Window shades of bamboo, practically the 
same type of material employed for veranda 
shades. 


273. All aluminum bed, institutional type, with 
basket mesh head and foot. 


274. Partially worked cross-stitch canvas pictures 
in various sizes for panels and furniture 
covers, and wool for working same. 


275. Fifty-inch sateen drapery lining of the 
quality supplied in pinch-pleated ready-to- 
hang curtains. 


Sources of supply for the above items will be given on 
request. If you have a need for any item of merchan- 
dise, the source of which is unknown to you, we will 
gladly try to supply this information. 











THE BASIC WHOLESALE CODE 
(Continued from page 40) 


in the Division which it represents such reports as are 
necessary tu effectuate the purposes of the General 
Code; and 
(2) May, upon its own initiative or complaint of any 
wholesaler or distributor in such Division, make in- 
vestigations as to the functioning and observance of any 
provision of the General Code; and 
(3) May hear and attempt to adjust such com- 
plaints, and provided, however, that. any wholesaler or 
distributor who may be affected by the action or han- 
dling of matters pertaining to any provision of the Gen- 
eral Code by his Divisional Code Authority, shall have 
the right to have such matter submitted to and con- 
sidered by the General Code Authority for its action, as 
provided in Section 5 (a) of this Article. 
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Second, With respect to the specific provisions of 
the Supplemental Codes which govern one or more, but 
not all, Divisions of the Trade, each Divisional Code 
Authority, subject to the approval or consent of the 
Administrator : 

_ _(1) Shall require from wholesalers or distributors 
in its Division such reports as are necessary to effectu- 
ate the purposes of its Supplemental Code; and 

(2) May, upon its own initiative or complaint of 
any wholesaler or distributor in such Division, make in- 
vestigation as to the functioning and observance of any 
provision of its Supplemental Code; and 

(3) May hear and attempt to adjust such com- 
plaints; and 

(c) In the event that a Divisional Code Authority 
shall report any matter referred to in the “Second” part 
of the above paragraph to the Administrator which af- 
fects any provision of the General Code, the Adminis- 
trator may if he desires refer such matter to the Gen- 
eral Code Authority for handling as if such matter had 
been directly submitted to the General Code Authority 
by such Divisional Code Authority, as provided in the 
“First” part of the above paragraph. 

Sec. 6. Information for Government Agencies.—In 
addition to the information required to be submitted to 
the General Code Authority and to the Divisional Code 
Authorities, there shall be furnished to government 
agencies such statistical information as the Adminis- 
trator may deem necessary for the purposes recited in 
Section 3 (a) of the Act. 

Sec. 7. Administrative Interpretations—The Ad- 
ministrator shall from time to time, after consultation 
with the General Code Authority and/or with a Divi- 
sional Code Authority, issue such administrative irter- 
pretations of the various provisions of the General 
Code, or of any supplemental Code, respectively, as are 
necessary to effectuate their purpose. 


















































Sec. 8 Undue Hardships Imposed by Codes.— 
Where the administration of the provisions of the Gen- 
eral Code impose an unusual or undue hardship upon 
any wholesaler or distributor, or upon any Division, or 
where the administration of the provisions of any Sup- 
plemental Code imposes an unusual or undue hardship 
upon any wholesaler or distributor affected thereby, 
such wholesaler or distributor, or such division, may 
make application for relief to the Administrator, who, 
after such public notice and hearing as he may deem 
necessary, may grant such exceptions to or modifications 
of the provisions of the General Code, or of any 
Supplemental Code, as the case may be, as may be re- 
quired to effectuate the »urposes of the Act. 

ArticLe VII—Trape Practices—Section 1. Inac- 
curate Advertising —No member of the trade shall pub- 
lish advertising (whether printed, radio, display, or of 
any other nature), which is misleading or inaccurate in 
any material particular, nor shall any member in any 
way misrepresent any goods (including, but without 
limitation, its use, trade-mark, grade, quality, quantity, 
origin, size, substance, character, nature, finish, material, 
content, or preparation) or credit terms, values, policies, 
services, or the nature or form of the business con- 
ducted. 

Sec. 2. False Billing—No member of the trade 
shall knowingly withhold from or insert in any quota- 
tion or invoice any statement that makes it inaccurate 
in any material particular. 

Sec. 3. Inaccurate Labeling—No member of the 
trade shall brand or mark or pack any goods in any 
manner which is intended to or does deceive or mislead 
purchasers with respect to the brand, grade, quality, 
quantity, origin, size, substance, character, nature, fin- 
ish, material content, or preparation of such goods. 

Sec. 4. Inaccurate adervnces to Competitors, etc. 
—No member of the trade shall publish advertising 
which refers inaccurately in any material particular to 
any competitors or their goods, prices, values, credit 
terms, policies, or services. 

Sec. 5. Threats of Law Suits—No member of the 
trade shall publish or circulate unjustified or un- 
warranted threats of legal proceedings which tend to or 
have the effect of harassing competitors or intimidating 
their customers, Failure to prosecute in due course 
shall be evidence that any such threat is unwarranted 
or unjustified. 

Sec. 6. Secret Rebates—No member of the trade 
shall secretly and directly offer or make any payment or 
allowance of a rebate, refund, commission, credit, un- 
earned discount, or excess allowance, whether in the 
form of money or otherwise, nor shall a member of the 
trade secretly offer or extend to any customer any spe- 
cial service or privilege not extended to all customers of 
the same class, for the purpose of influencing a sale. 

Sec. 7. Bribing Employees—No member of the 
Trade shall give, permit to be given, or directly offer to 
give, anything of value for the purpose of influencing 
or rewarding the action of any employee, agent or rep- 
resentative of another in relation to the business of the 
employer of such employee, the principal of such agent 
or the represented party, without the knowledge of such 
employer, principal, or party. Commercial bribery pro- 
visions shall not be construed to prohibit free and gen- 
eral distribution of articles commonly used for advertis- 
ing except so far as such articles are actually used for 
commercial bribery as hereinabove defined. 

Sec. 8. Interference with Another’s Contracts—No 
wholesaler shall attempt to induce the breach of an ex- 
isting contract between a competitor and his employee 
Or customer or source of supply; nor shall any such 
wholesaler interfere with or obstruct the performance 
of such contractural duties or services. 

Sec. 9, Coercion—No member of the trade shall 
require that the purchase or lease of any goods be a 
prerequisite to the purchase or lease of any other goods. 

_ Sec. 10. Protection to Retailers—It shall be an un- 
fair trade practice for Wholesalers who secure a sub- 
stantial portion of their business from members of the 
retail trade to enter into competition with retailers by 
selling merchandise at wholesale prices to ultimate con- 
sumers for personal use or to sell to civic, institutional 
and/or similar types of wholesale customers, merchan- 
dise for the personal use of employees of such custom- 
ers. Nothing in this section, however, shall prevent 








bona fide sales by such wholesalers to their own em- 
ployees of merchandise that is for the personal use of 
such employees. 

ArticLe VIJI—Permissive TrapE Practices—SEc- 
TION 1. Differentials—tIn any division in which manu- 
facturers, importers, mills, or other primary sellers sell 
coincidentally to several classes of buyers the Divisional 
Code Authority, subject to the approval and with the 
advice of the Administrator, may arrange for a confer- 
ence of all interested parties, including primary sellers 
or the Code Authority governing them, for the purpose 
of defining and establishing price differentials which 
shall be fair and reasonable in relation to the nature 
and extent of the distributing services and functions 
rendered by each buying class. Such differentials shall 
include all elements affecting the net price, such as dis- 
counts, terms, and allowances. 

The Divisional Code Authority, with the advice and 
consent of the administrator and after all interested 
parties shall have been given an opportunity to be 
heard on the matter, shall formally announce the price 
differentials which are deemed fair on specific products. 
When the Divisional Code Authority announce that a 
fair wholesale price differential has been established on 
any product by sources competent to adequately serve 
the wholesalers in the Division, then and thereafter, or 
until the Divisional Code Authority announces that 
such fair price differentials have been discontinued, it 
shall be an unfair trade practice for a wholesaler or 
distributor to handle such product unless the price 
at which it is sold to him allows or provides for such 
fair price differential, 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
abridge the right of manufacturers to sell direct to re- 
tailers or the right of retailers to buy direct from manu- 
facturers. 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to pre- 

(Continued on page 57) 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading—HELP WANTED, 
POSITION WANTED, Sc a word, minimum charge 


$1.00; FOR RENT, 10c a word, minimum ow $3.00. 


FOR SALE or BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 10c a 

word, minimum $5.00. Advertisement set in ALL CAPI- 

TAL LETTERS, double above rates. BOXED ADVER- 

TISING, $15 per inch, $25 two inches. Classified adver- 
tisements payable in advance. 


WANTED-—Salesman with following to represent man- 
ufacturer of rug, curtain and drapery fringes for 
Chicago and West. Also sell silk cords to comforter 
and pillow trade. Also sell dish cloths to all depart- 
ment stores and jobbers. Excellent commissions paid. 
Address “Pillow,” care The Upholsterer. 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED with a national outlet 
for an exclusive patented curtain; no competition. Re- 
sponsible organization with proper sales set up. Write 
“Ret-T-Drape,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED FOR CHICAGO AND MIDDLE WEST 
popular line of fabrics on commission basis, by sales- 
man experienced twelve years calling on upholstery and 
bedding manufacturers in the U. S. Present head- 
quarters Chicago. Address “Years,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
BUYER AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY.—Exper- 
ienced draperies, rugs, furniture and with successful 
record. Would accept second position with the oppor- 
tunity for advancement, Address “Buyer,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
CONNECTION WITH UPHOLSTERY MILL 
WANTED for sole distribution or to produce ex- 
clusive line. Efficient organization will carry and 
finance stock. This proposition should interest manu- 
facturers needing additional outlet for their production. 
Address “Finance,” care The Upholsterer, 
DRAPERY WORKROOM MANAGER AND ESTI- 
MATOR with twenty years experience desires posi- 
tion. Can give best reference. Also carpet and furni- 
ture experience. Address “Estimator,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
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FLOOR COVERING PROBLEM™MS..--NO. 


What would you say? 











THE PROBLEM 


In a client’s home is a wide 
hall with a double spiral 
staircase leading to a large 
hall on the second floor. 
What carpeting can be spe- 


cified and woven in one piece 








HE solution is simple. 
Perhaps you already 


have the answer—Chenille. 





to cover both halls and the 


staircase? 


30 feet in width seamless, 
and to any length. 


In color and design as 











Chenille Rugs and Car- 





well, you can forget lim- 














pets are noted primarily 

for their rich beauty, their luxurious depth of pile, 
their heavy cushion wool back and their unusu- 
ally long wear. 

But even greater advantages that make Chenille 
the decorator’s own fabric more completely than 
any other weave are to be found in its adapta- 
bility to almost any situation. It has practically 
no limits in size or shape. It can be woven round, 
oval or square. ..in any geometric figure. . . in 
irregular outlines to go around fireplaces, towers, 
alcoves, bay windows—to fit a spiral staircase, 
cover a floor area and continue up a staircase 
into a hall, balcony or room on the second floor 
without a seam. Chenille can be woven up to 


Mloha 








itations. You specify your 
needs for a particular interior and they can he 
met with Chenille carpet. 

The reason for all this is simply that Chenille 
is a custom-made fabric. In weaving Chenille, 
the Mohawk Mills have had more experience 
than any other manufacturer in this country. 
Mohawk made the first Chenille fabric here, is 
the leading producer today, and has its Chenille 
in many of the nation’s finest homes. 

We shall be glad to supply more complete 


information on Chenille and also give you the 


name of the nearest Mohawk Distributor. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, 295 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


LI 


ane & PETS 





REGIONAL SALES OFFICES: 


ATLANTA 
LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DENVER DES MOINES DETROIT 
SEATTLE ST. LOUIS 


1934, Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
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F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 


60 West 40th St., NewYork City 





THIBAUT 


Wallpapers of Quality 
on Display at P.E.D.A.C. 


A variety of appropriate wall 
papers for neo-classic, modern 
or colonial use. 


This represents only a few of 
our many charming designs to 
be seen at our showrooms at 


24 West 40th Street, New York City 





DRIX DURYEA, Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND 
CREATORS OF 


PHOTO-MURALS 


CUSTOM 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


54 East 57th Street 


New York 
VOlunteer 5-7437 


PRODUCTS & EXHIBITORS 


DISPLAY OF CERAMICS 


D ECORATORS are beginning to recognize that P. E. D. 
A. C. is fast becoming the center of unusual activity not alone 


because of the great variety of permanent displays already in- 
stalled but because of the increasing number of special ex- 
hibits being held each month. Of the permanent exhibits to 
date there are over fifty representative firms catering to the 


decorative trade that have or are preparing displays. 


There 


may be viewed interesting exhibits of the following types:— 


Antique Armament 
Artificial Flowers 
Bathroom Supplies 
Bedding 

Cabinets 

Ceramics 

Cornices 

Draperies 

Fabrics 


Floor Coverings 


Painting & Decorating 


Furniture Photo Murals 
Lamps & Lighting Fixtures Pictures 

Leather & Leather Goods Radios 

Mantels Sculpture 

Metal Work Stained Glass 
Mirrors Trimmings 
Mouldings Wall Coverings 
Murals Venetian Blinds 


In addition there are such special exhibits as fine lacquer 
work, Italian needle work, and special flooring. 


The above products are shown by these artists and com- 


panies: 


Amberleaf Co. 


Arden Lamps & Shades, 


Inc. 
Oscar B. Bach 
Francis Bannerman & 
Sons 
M. H. Barrett 
G. Owen Bonawit 
Pierre Bourdelle 
Rene P. Chambellan 


John J. Cunningham, Jr. 


de Quintal Inc. 
Drix Duryea, Inc. 


Eagle-Ottawa Leather 


Co. 
Gotham Carpet Co. 


Greenwich House Work 


Shop 
Gross Sales, Inc. 
Harry Hacker 
Harrop Paint Co. 












Heer Metal Works, Inc. Modernique 


Herter-Dalton Inc. 
The Higgin Mfg. Co. 
R. Bushnell Hyman 
Italian Needlework 
Guild 
Italian Wrought Iron 
Craftsmen 
Wm. H. Jackson Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Kent-Costikyan Inc. 
W. W. King 
Krueger & Hoch 


Lackawanna Leather Co. 
Arthur H. Lee & Sons 


Inc. 
Laura Lee Linder 
Luckert Bros. 
Maura Products Inc. 


Nancy McClelland Inc. 


H. Michaelyan Inc. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills 


N. Y. Society of Ceramic 


Arts 
The Old Print Shop 
Rena Rosenthal, Inc. 
J. John Roth, Jr. 
Schmieg, Hungate & 
Kotzian 
F. Schumacher & Co. 


Select Printing Co. Inc. 


Seeley Scalamandre Co. 
Inc. 
Stroheim & Romann 


Structural Gypsum Corp. 
Richard E. Thibaut Inc. 


Wahl Co. Inc. 
Robert Watson 


Albert Wood & Five Sons 
White Cloud Farms, Inc. 


Zuch’s Inc. 








MOHAWK DISPLAY 
FOR DECORATORS 


PILGRIM HOOKED CARPET— 
True reproduction of genuine hand- 
woven New England hooked rugs. 
Twelve beautiful colonial patterns. 
FULL COLOR RANGE OF MO.- 
HAWK SEAMLESS CARPETINGS 
—showing the unlimited decorating 
possibilities of these soft colorings. 
For information on Mohawk Rugs 
and Carpets write Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, 295 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





wall paper 


b 


Y * 
Modernique 


58 West 40th Street, New York 


eee 
MANUFACTURER 
IMPORTER 
EXPORTER 


PERMANENT EXHIBIT AT P.E.D.A.C.—30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. 
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T HESE exhibitions are frequently changed so that only 
the latest productions or the most appropriate mode to pre- 
vailing tastes are on display. 

In addition there are numerous decorators’ studios. 


The New York Society of Ceramic Arts held its 36th 
Annual Exhibition of works by potter and sculptor members 
and invited ceramists in Room 1032 of the PEDAC galleries, 
for a period of two weeks, ending March 25. The arrange- 
ments for the exhibit were in charge of Mrs. Benjamin Van- 
derhoff, president of the Society, and Mrs. Emilio |wersen, 
chairman of the executive committee. 


This Society, which is non-commercial, is sponsored by a 
group of artists who seek the medium of clay as a manner of 
self-expression. Consequently, no two pieces are alike, not 
only the shapes and colors differ, but the intensity of the 
glaze on the work of the same potter will often vary. Those 
pieces not measuring up to the artistic ideals of the ceramist 
are destroyed, thus maintaining a high standard in this field 
of art. 


The exhibit consisted of an unusually artistic selection of 
both interior and garden decorations such as wall fountains, 
garden jars, sun dials, bird houses, vases, lamp bases, bowls, 
jars, and other flower receptacles, and a variety of objects for 
table ornament. The sculptors are represented by portrait 
busts, studies of animals, and other statues. An interesting 
set of chessmen was contributed by T. Okajima. 

A new adventure for the medium of clay in this country 
were the models of famous early American homes executed 
by an architect-potter, Charles Kenneth Clinton. He has 
molded to scale and from plans in actual colors such historic 
houses as the ‘‘Pott’s House,’’ Gen. Washington’s Valley 
Forge Hdats., ““Gunison Hall’, Fairfax, Va., Circa 1758, and 
the ““‘Hooked Rug House’’, Provincetown, Mass., Circa, 1773. 
Mr. Clinton visualizes the possibility of offering at a very 
reasonable cost the ceramic reproduction of homes for the 
owner as a prized object of art. 

Other artists who had their work in this display were 
Henry Varnum Poor, Miss Maud Mason, Wheeler Williams, 
Buk and Nora Ulrich, Mrs. Jessie Stagg, Heinz Warneke, Mrs. 
Benjamin Vanderhoff, Walter Suter, Airnee Vorhees, William 
Soini, Cornelia Chapin, Genevieve Hamlin, H. Robert Bacher, 
Maija Grotell, Paul Freignang and Mrs. Emilio |werson. 


RECEPTION HALL 


Photo-murals and photograph 
by Drix Duryea, Inc. 











Exclusive Silk Fabrics 


By 
SEELEY, SCALAMANDRE 
660 Madison Avenue, New York 





EXHIBITORS IN P.E.D.A.C. NOW NUMBER FIFTY-THREE 
REPRESENTATIVE FIRMS, LEADERS IN THEIR RESPEC- 
TIVE FIELDS IN QUALITY AND DESIGN ® P.E.D.A.C.’S 
ROLL CALL IS THE “SOCIAL REGISTER” OF THE 
DECORATIVE TRADE. 


APERMANENT EX 


| DECORA 


| 


IBITION OF 


RAFTS INC! 


a()o 


H 
VE ARTS & 


EN 












ouldings 


Copper-Colored 
Silver—Gold 


5-000 


KRUEGER & HOCH 


112 East 19th St., New York City 
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LYON 
FURNITURE MERCANTILE AGENCY 
Established 1876—Publishers of Nati BOOK 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 1CAGO, ILL 
2538 BROADWAY Sor NO. WELLS ST. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
BOSTON, MASS. M 
NORTH STATION 


ASS’N. OF 
BUILDING COMMERCE BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. eh > ade A 
12 SOUTH 12TH ST. ge An ape ong 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 12TH STREET 


AT BROADWAY 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
CAL 


WACHOVIA BANK 
BUILDING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 4 
431 MAIN STREET MONTGOMERY ST. 


The NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED CREDIT AND 

COLLECTION AGENCY of the FURNITURE INDUSTRY 

And Trades kindred—Carpet—U pholstering—Refrigerator—Stove—interior Dec- 

oration—Lamp & Shade—Picture Frame—House Furnishing and Undertaking 
Book of Ratings—Credit Reports—Collections 














Jacquard Card Stamp- 

ing and Repeating for 

Upholstery, Drapery 
and Pile Fabrics 


W. W. Hodgson, Inc. 


Lawrence & Clearfield Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Fasy —Extra Profits 
FOR INTERIOR DECORATORS 


Sell KO N AT E Service 


Your market is ready-made for KONATE—the only sure 
t moth d ge to draperies, tapestries, 





protection agai 
upholstered furniture, oriental rugs, carpets and other 
valuable fabrics. No shrinkage, no disagreeable odor, 
no injury to fabrics or colors. 


The KONATE Franchise is a valuable asset for (q~68" 


your business. Write for details. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(S) 


{LEA T HER 


For fine upholstering SOLD by the YARD. Hide 
joined to hide in rolls 25 yards long and 36” or 
27” wide without visible joint. Write for infor- 
mation and prices. 


DUAL LEATHERS CORPORATION 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 

















USE THE 
WANT AD COLUMN 


for results 























ALUMINUM FURNITURE IN WORLD 
COMPETITION 


(Continued from page 43) 


construction gives to the furniture a continuous 
line resulting in complete unification. It also 
eliminates expensive welding, so necessary to the 
manner of manufacture of the American pieces. 

The side chair with spring back, also a de- 
sign submitted by M. Breuer, presents interest- 
ing possibilities. The use of aluminum as a 
spring material has been given little, if any, at- 
tention, yet developments in recent years have 
been most encouraging. It may be said in pass- 
ing that manufacturers of bicycles have been try- 
ing them out with success on bicycle saddles, and 
at present they are being considered by bedspring 
makers because of their lightness and high re- 
sistance to corrosion. 

The international competition was open 
to architects, craftsmen, designers, manu factur- 
ers, inventors, and others interested, for the pur- 


‘pose of acquiring the best designs in arm chairs, 


side chairs, settees, invalid chairs and couches, 
made of aluminum or aluminum alloys. 

The chairs submitted by the Aluminum Com- 
pany were of a duralumin-type alloy similar to 
that of which the shapes for the new Union Pa- 
cific all-aluminum train were fabricated. 

Competitors had to furnish working draw- 
ings showing the exact details of construction, 
particularly emphasizing the methods of as- 
sembly. Weight was an important item, as was 
the estimated selling price, based on production 
runs from 100 to 1000 pieces. The designs were 
to be suitable for manufacture in large numbers, 
simple, and with an eye to price. They were to 
be suitable for offices, hotels, ships, gardens, 
cafes, and cinema houses. 

The competition was termed a success by its 
sponsor, the International Aluminum Bureau, 
and arrangements have been made accordingly 
to show the pieces at Basle, London, Brussels, 
and Berlin. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 20) 


these are being shown in this territory for the 
first time. After leaving F. Schumacher & Co., 
Mr. Calvin toured Europe, returning to San 
Francisco last year. 

E. W. Gesell, with the S. M. Hexter Co., will 
leave shortly on a trip through the Far Western 
territory, planning to be away about three 
months. 
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Dan T. Cassidy, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, recently installed the draperies in the 
splendid new quarters of the San Francisco 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bankers in 
the Holbrook Building. 

Samuel T. Bernhard, president of Bern- 
hard’s, Inc., furniture and upholstering, 739 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco, passed away February 
8th, death overtaking him on the street. 

The drapery business of C. R. Harvey 1445 
Haight Street, San Francisco, operated under the 
name of the C. R. Harvey Company, has been 
taken over by Joseph U. Kennedy. 

The lectures of Henry H. Hart, who con- 
ducts an Oriental art store at 328 Post Street, 
San Francisco, proved so attractive last fall to 
students of the University of California exten- 
sion division that a new series was arranged for 
the spring semester. He talks on Chinese art and 
culture. 

The Layton Decorative Interiors at San 
Mateo, Calif., conducted by Gladys D. Layton, 


will move shortly into a splendid new studio- 


building being erected on Third Avenue. 

The Peck & Hills Furniture Co., 124 Grand 
Avenue, Oakland, has been reorganized and re- 
opened, with N. B. Thomas as manager. Asso- 
ciated with the company is Jay C. Hills one of 
the founders. 

A store featuring curtains, linens and affi- 
liated lines, has been opened at 236 Third Ave- 
nue, San Mateo, Calif., by James Hulen. 

Charles Higgins formerly buyer of draperies 
for the basement department of the H. C. Cap- 
well Company Oakland, has been made buyer for 
the upstairs department, succeedir ~ John Walker. 

The Carver Furniture Company, Emmett, 
Ida. has become the Carver-Thorning Furniture 
Co. through the purchase of an interest in the 
firm by William Thorning. 

The Crawford Furniture Company, of Salt 
Lake City, out of business almost two years, is 
being reorganized with F. B. Crawford as presi- 
dent. T. A. Cuurcn. 


A WINDOWLESS SHOWROOM 
(Continued from page 27) 


old blue with classic decoration in silver. The 
side walls have bands of silver over the tomato 
red. 

The furniture is part upholstered in tomato 
red leather with fruit wood frames and part in 
powder blue with eggshell painted frames. 

The floor is carpeted with the same blue 
Carpet as the oval showroom, it being laid through 
both rooms in one complete section. 





























THE TREND TOWARD 
Be ae 2 g 























« oS a 


Intricacy of design gives way to 
the more subtle charm of weave, 
treatment and finish. The new cot- 
ton carpeting is one example of this 
trend . . . Sisal Fibre is another. 


All that is newest in floor cover- 
ing as well as all that is best, will 
be found here—for our service has 
been expanded to include carpets 
and linoleums as well as rugs made 
to order. 


PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


2 WEST 45rH STREET, NEW YORK 


1335 Se. Michigan Blvd., 620 So. Catalina St. 545 Sutter St., 
Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 











































Leopold Colombe & Bro. : 


FRENCH, ITALIAN and ENGLISH I 
FURNITURE FRAMES carried in stock \ 


304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 




























Offering exceptional and prompt service as wholesale 
distributors of 


RUGS, CARPETS & LINOLEUM 











BIGELOW WEAVERS 
e GLANZ ° ARMSTRONG LINOLEUM / 
PATCHOGUE PLYMOUTH 
BEM & OZITE RUG CUSHIONS | 
. i 
We cut carpets and linoleum for iI 
HERRING the trade. | 
* | 





625 CHESTNUT ST. SPECIAL SAMPLES for fur- 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. wicking lodge rooms, churches, 





We specialize in BIGELOW BROADLOOM CARPETS 
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- MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


of special interest to Manufacturers 
of Interior Furnishings 





Class 60 Machine 


Write for details regarding 


STYLES 60 W, 60 U and 60 Q 
For plain and ornamental edge finishes on Ruffled Cur- 
tains, Valances and Draperies of all kinds. 


STYLE 60 RD 
For a strong three thread edge, straight or scalloped, on 
Rayon Bedspreads and loosely woven fabrics. 


STYLES 60 ABB and 60 D3B 


For joining upholstery fabrics in a flat butted seam for 
subsequent processing. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these machines 
on your own product. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 
24 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 

















For Your SPRING Line, use 


MEYER 
Upholstery Thread 
® 


A size and color 
for every purpose. 


Threads for Shades, 
Draperies and 
Carpets. 

Samples Free 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 




















HAIR 


“The Upholsterers’ Friend Since 1876” 
COTTON 
SHODDY 


PICKERS &: | 


FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 


Since 19u4 
Manufacturers of 


BEDDING MACHINERY 
KENTUCKY 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS 
‘& | KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of 


LOUISVILLE 








Kenwoop Sieve Ciotus 









SUMMER AIR CONDITIONING DEVELOPS NEW 
DEMAND FOR AWNINGS 


(Continued from page 33) 
ing equipment for the house of average size, 
construction and window exposure, located in a 
climate similar to that encountered in Schenec- 
tady is approximately $334 per ton of refrigera- 


tion. (A ton of refrigeration is defined as the 
removal of 12000 Btu/hr.) A reduction in heat 
gain of 7500 Btu/hr. therefore represents a sav- 
ing of slightly over six-tenths of a ton, or $208. 
From this must be subtracted the cost of a set 
of awnings, which in the case of the Proving 
Home was $105 for a very good set and $60 for 
a very cheap set. Using the better set of dur- 
able awnings, the saving in first cost on this par- 
ticular installation would be $103. 

It must be understood, however, that in 
certain cases the window exposure and, conse- 
quently, the saving in heat gain through the use 
of awnings is not sufficient actually to reduce 
the size of the refrigerating machine. In such 
cases, the saving is effected in reduction of ac- 
cessory equipment, such as heat transfer sur- 
faces, fans, etc. Such was the case at the Prov- 
ing Home. In houses with appreciably more 
window exposure, awnings will effect a_ re- 
duction in size of refrigerating machine as 
well as of accessory equipment. 

As regards the saving in operating cost, the 
average cost to operate a ton of refrigeration 
for a three-month cooling season in Schenectady 
climate under average conditions is approxi- 
mately as follows: 





Electricity at Je par WE. .....cccsccceves $27.00 
Water at 20c per 1000 gallon .............. 3.60 
EE 2a.) So picewemdaee caesarean eee $30.60 


In the case of the Proving Home, the total 
saving in operating cost through the use of 
awnings would be $23. Again, however, it must 
be remembered that the particular design and 
window exposure may be such as to materially 
alter the size of the entire equipment and bring 
about an additional saving. 

From the above, we see that the total net 
saving in the Proving Home made possible 
through the use of awnings on windows exposed 
to solar radiation is $126 for the first season. 
This saving is made up of the $103 net saving 
in the first cost, plus the $23 saving in operating 
cost, the latter being realized each subsequent 
season of operation. 

In the case of unit installations for single 
rooms having window exposures to the sun, sav- 
ings of as much as 30% in the first cost can be 
effected, depending, of course, upon the size, 
construction and area of exposed windows. 
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BASIC WHOLESALE CODE 
(Continued from page 50) 


vent reasonable and fair price differentials from being 
allowed on the basis of quantity purchased or such other 
factors as the Administrator shall deem proper. 

Sec. 2. Other Unfair Trade Practices.—Subject to 
the approval of the President after hearing there may 
be established, in any Supplemental Code, trade prac- 
tice rules covering such other subjects as conditions in 
its specific Division may require, together with regula- 
tions concerning such principles as loss limitation, sell- 
ing below cost, price reporting. Any violation of these 
provisions shall be an unfair trade practice. 

ArTIcLE [X—Prison-MaApe Goops (of doubtful in- 
terest to our trade). 

ARTICLE X—MopIFICATION—SECTION 1. This Gen- 
eral Code and all codes supplemental thereto, and all 
the provisions thereof, are expressly made subject to 
the right of the President, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsection (b) of Section 10 of the Act, 
from time to time to cancel or modify any order, ap- 
proval, license, rule, or regulation issued under Title 
I of said Act and specifically, but without limitation, 
to the right of the President to cancel, or modify his 
approval of these Codes or any conditions imposed by 
him upon his approval thereof. 

Sec. 2. This General Code and all codes supple- 
mental thereto, except as to provisions required by the 
Act, may be modified on the basis of experience or 
changes in circumstances, such modification to be based 
upon application to the Administrator and such notice 
and hearing as he shall specify, and to become effective 
on approval of the Administrator. 

ARTICLE XI—Monopo.ties—No provision of this 
General Code, nor of any codes supplemental thereto, 
shall be so applied as to permit monopolies, or mo- 
nopolistic practices, or to eliminate, oppress, or discrim- 
inate against small enterprises. 

ARTICLE XIJ—APPLICATION oF CopE—Every whole- 
saler or distributor, except those who on the effective 
date of this code are governed by any other code of 
fair competition under the administration of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration or the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, shall be bound by all the pro- 
visions of this General Code and by all the provisions 
of each and every Supplemental Code applicable to him, 
when such General Code and/or such Supplemental 
Code or Codes shall have been approved by the Presi- 
dent, except those wholesalers or distributors, who with- 
in sixty (60) days after the effective date of this Code 
file with the Administrator applications for exemptions 
to this code or any portion thereof, which after due 
consideration by the Administrator are sustained. 

Article XIII—Errective DatE—This General Code 
and all codes supplemental thereto shall become effective 
on the 10th day after date. 


APPENDIX TO THE BASIC CODE OF FAIR COM- 
PETITION FOR THE WHOLESALE TRADE FOR 
DISTRIBUTORS OF UPHOLSTERY AND 
DECORATIVE FABRICS 


ArTICLE I—Purposes—To further effectuate the 
policies of Title I of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the following provisions are established as a Sup- 
plemental Code of Fair Competition for the Upholstery 
and Decorative Fabrics Trade to the Code of Fair 
Competition for the Wholesaling or Distributing Trade, 
as provided by Article V1, Section 1 (c) thereof, and 
shall be considered as a part of and in connection with 
the said Code for the Wholesaling or Distributing 
Trade and both Codes shall be binding upon every 
member of such Wholesale Upholstery and Decorative 
Fabrics Trade. 

ArticLe I11—Derinitions—1l. The term “Upholstery 
and Decorative Fabrics Distributing Trade” as used 
herein includes the selling at wholesale of upholstery 
and decorative fabrics to interior decorators, upholster- 
ers, and furniture manufacturers, and such branches or 
subdivisions thereof as may from time to time be in- 
cluded under the provisions of this code. 

2. The term “distributor” is defined to mean any 
person engaged in the trade. 

3. The term “Association” as used herein refers to 





QUALITY 


THAT ENDURES 


Designs from the foremost for- 
eign and American Artists. Col- 
ors of the highest grade. Care in 
workmanship—fairness in price 


retain Becker, Smith G Page 
leadership. This year we have 
added a waterproof line in an- 
swer to the popular demand for 
washable papers. Design 1728 
illustrated. 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Progressive Motres 
CARAS 
Dyeing and Moireing of 


UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY 
FABRICS 


Special Moire Designs and Patterns 
eae 
PROGRESSIVE SILK FINISHING CO. 

| 


Specialists in Moires 








614-632 Clinton Street Hoboken, N. J. 
Phone: Hoboken 3-0771-0772-0773-0774 
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Made of selected long staple cotton. 


MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 
Economical Cy adaptable sewing thread for 


DRAPERIES. U 
other Fabrics. sod on Silk, Cotton and 


plete line of all shades tock. 
Send for color card and BB. 


HENRY MYER THREAD MEG. CO. 


319 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 
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“WHISPERING TREES” 


Pattern No. 7089 


A mellow, finely tinted design with exceptional per- 
spective. It must be added to the list of famous 
“Strahan Foliage’ wallpapers. 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


Established 1886 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


New York Showroom Chicago Showroom 
417 Fifth Avenue 6 No. Michigan Blvd. 


As shown in “House & Garden” for March 














1884 ...50 years ago... 1934 


Mr. W. H. S. Lloyd started this business. 
We take this opportunity to thank the trade 
for the support given us these many years. 


W.H.S. Lloyd CO.,INC. 


Distributors of Wallpapers of the Better Sort 


48 West 48th Streett—NEW YORK 
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a 
Modern American 
Wall Decoration 


As a further step in sponsoring this new 
art of the twentieth century Modernique 
has created a department of modern wall 
ensembles and is exhibiting specimens along 
new lines of decoration at the— 


MODERN IQUE 
58 West 40th Street 


showroom 
New York 
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the Upholstery and Decorative Fabrics Association of 
America, a trade association of distributors. 

4. The term “Divisional Code Authority” as used 
herein means the Divisional Code Authority for the 
Upholstery and Decorative Fabrics Trade, a division of 
the Wholesaling and Distributing Trade. 

ArticLe IJI—ApMINIstraTION—l. ‘The Divisional 
Code Authority shall be composed of 5 members: 

(a) Four representatives of members of the Asso- 
ciation appointed by the Board of Directors of the 
Association. 

(b) One representative of nonmember distributors 
assenting to pay their share of the cost of Administra- 
tion of this Code, to be chosen as and when and in the 
manner prescribed by the Administrator. 

ArticLE I1V—TrapeE Practices—As expressly per- 
mitted in Article VIII, section 2 of the Code of Fair 
Competition for the Wholesaling or Distributing Trade, 
the violation of the following regulations constitutes 
additional unfair methods of competition for members 
of the Upholstery and Decorative Fabrics Distributing 
Trade and are prohibited: 

1. Discrimination—Each distributor shall maintain 
and/or publish and file with the Divisional Code Au- 
thority a printed price list quoting the established whole- 
sale prices for all fabrics. Each distributor shall ad- 
here to said established price list as filed and amended 
from time to time and shall afford equal terms and 
prices to all buyers similarly situated in order thereby 
to avoid unfair discrimination. 

2. Cash terms shall not exceed 2% 10 days, due net 
30 days, provided that extra datings not exceeding 60 
days may be allowed to drapery and upholstery depart- 
ments of retail stores and furniture manufacturers, and 
further provided that E. O. M. terms may be granted. 

3. 10% discount may be allowed for full pieces and 
over, but in no case unless the full piece consists of 50 
yards or more. It is further provided that 10% may be 
allowed on materials at not less than $1.00 per yard 
wholesale of half pieces of 25 yards and over, provided 
such purchases are for stock purposes. 

4. Contract sales to retail stores or manufacturers, 
provided such purchases are for stock and contract sales 
for wholesalers, hotels, clubs, steamships, theatres, rail- 
roads, and other public work, need not be controlled by 
the provisions of paragraphs 1 and 3 hereof. 

5. No secret rebates and no discounts, bonuses, or 
special advantages of any kind, other than herein ex- 
pressly authorized, shall be permitted, including courtesy 
discounts such as but not limited by those made to 
trade customers and their employees for purchases to be 
used in decorating their homes or their business estab- 
lishments. 

6. Lost samples must be paid for by the borrower 
except that a 25% allowance may be made where, in the 
judgment of the seller, special circumstances warrant it. 

7. Sample Orders. All sample lengths of fabrics 
other than swatches and samples bound in book form 
not exceeding 54 square inches, except chintzes and 
cretonnes not exceeding 216 square inches shall be billed 
at the regular price per yard without any allowance or 
trade discount. Nothing in this section shall apply to 
stock of books on hand or under contract on December 
9, 1933, provided that a list of such stocks or contracts 
are filed with the Divisional Code Authority within 10 
days after the effective date of this code. 

8. Returns. When merchandise is returned without 
fault of the distributor, a 10% service and depreciation 
charge shall be made, but no piece of less than 3 yards 
shall be accepted under such circumstances. 

9. Designs. No design owned by or in the use of 
which there is a property right which belongs to an im- 
porter or jobber shall be pirated or copied without 
proper authorization. No reproduction in good faith of 
a museum piece or of other significant pieces and no in- 
nocent purchase of merchandise from a manufacturer 
shall be deemed a violation of this section. 

10. Season Lines of memorandum samples shall be 
discontinued, and to that end no samples shall be per- 
mitted out on memorandum more than thirty days. 

11. Consignments. No. yard goods merchandise 
shall be given out on consignment or memorandum, ex- 
cept under circumstances to be defined by the Divisional 
Code Authority when peculiar conditions of the trade 
require it. 
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ArticLE V—This supplemental code shall become 
effective on the 10th day after date of approval. 


ELECT CODE AUTHORITY 


HE Upholstery and Drapery Textile Industry, com- 

prising the National Upholstery and Drapery Tex- 
tile Association, Inc., met at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York, March 13, for the purpose of electing a new 
Code Authority as follows: 

For a term of six months, P. J. Torchiana, Collins & 
Aikman Corporation; Clifton Corley, Piedmont Plush 
Mills; B. Strauss, Moss Rose Mfg. Co.; Herbert B. 
Newton, Herbert B. Newton & Co. The following 
were elected to serve for twelve months: R. C. Kelley, 
John Zimmerman & Sons; Geo. B. Ogan, L. C. Chase 
& Co.; Thomas Gurry, Jr., Orinoka Mills, Herman 
Blum, Craftex Mills, Inc. Harvey Willson is general 
manager for the Code Authority. 


GET A GOOD PAPER HANGER 

HE awakening of decorators and the man- 

agers of decorative departments to the beau- 
ty and value of wall paper as a wall covering has 
brought about a gratifying activity throughout 
the industry. From practically every wall paper 
factory comes word of increasing sales, especially 
among the higher grade paper. Paper hangers 
are going to work in all types and kinds of 
houses and apartments. Lecturers, publicists, 
style commentators who a few years ago were 
still advocating painted walls are today recom- 
mending wall paper. 

But in their enthusiasm for wall paper, 
decorators should be careful not to overlook the 
fact that wall paper to be truly effective and 
satisfying must be properly hung by workmen 
who know their business. Not anybody, as some 
seem to think, can paper a room correctly any 
more than anybody who can wield a brush is 
capable of good interior painting. Certain types 


of papers require certain types of paste; certain | 


papers should not be hung without a lining paper 
behind them; certain walls need this or that sort 
of preparation before the paper is applied, etc., 
etc. These are matters about which the paper 
hanger must be informed and the decorator who 
employs a paper hanger not so informed is letting 
himself in for trouble. 

Not every man who hangs out a sign read- 
ing “Painter and Paper Hanger” is justified in 
the use of the latter title and decorators should 
be wary of employing such men until they have 
proved their ability by adequate references or 
in some other effective manner. 

As a further precaution towards seeing that 
he receives competent paper hanging service, the 
decorator can consult with either the manufac- 
turer or the jobber. Both of these are compe- 
tent to advise concerning the best method for 
using the products they sell and they will be 
found quite willing to give this advice since they 
are as concerned as anyone to see that wall paper 
is a satisfying decorative product to consumer. 





























Grooving alone 
decorates 


Celotex 


























Paint - Stencil - Carve - if 


desired — Beveling develops 


interesting design 





























This view of the Little Victor Preview Room, Northwest 
Film Studio, Seattle, Wash., shows a simple but attractive 
treatment of Celotex as an interior finish. 


The charm of Celotex in- 
teriors exerts a strong 
appeal wherever this ver- 
satile material is used. 


Beauty alone is not respon- 
sible for its wide use asanin- 
terior finish. Celotex Build- 
ing Board and Celotex Tile 
Board are inexpensive, easy 
to handle, readily applied to 
new or old walls and ceil- 
ings. They permit com- 
plete freedom in decorative 
effects. 





Close-up view of Celotex Building 
Board (textured surface) shows 
bow beveling provides a design. 


Neutral in tone Celotex 
harmonizes with any deco- 
rative scheme. No other 
decorative aids are needed. 
It may be painted, stenciled 
or carved, if desired. 


Beveling Develops Designs 
Gooovings or beveling on 
the surface is frequently 

racticed. In thus disguis- 
ing the joints interestin 
designs are developed. 
special tool is available for 
this work for a few dollars. 


Three other practical ad- 
vantages: Celotex insulates 
against heat; deadens noise; 
and is protected by the 
exclusive Ferox Process 
eames from damage by 
ry Rotand Termites. 
Many special Celotex Mold- 
ings and Ornaments are 
available as listed in the cata- 
log just issued. Ask your 
Celotex lumber dealer or 
write direct for information. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Reg. U: S. Pat. Off. 


THE CELOTEX CO. 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me literature on the use of Celotex as an Interior Finish. 


Name 





Address 








City. 
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